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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  article  in  this  number,  ‘‘  The  Interpreter,”  illus- 
trates the  usefulness  of  the  piano-player  to  lovers  of 
music  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  art. 
This  point  was  touched  upon  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Review,  and  we  were  interested  to  get  a personal  narra- 
tive bearing  out,  in  a practical  way,  the  truth  of  our 
contention.  Mr.  Bertram  Smith  was  dependent,  like  thou- 
sands of  others,  upon  public  performances  of  music  for  his 
knowledge  of  it.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  music, 
and  could  not  play  any  instrument.  But  he  was  musical. 
He  was  fond  of  music  and  could  appreciate  the  works  of  the 
great  composers.  He  was  an  intelligent  listener,  and  his 
appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon . He  went  to  all  the  concerts 
within  his  reach  and  his  experience  was  this  that  he  got  to  know 
well  a few  things  and  to  have  a superficial  acquaintance  with 
a number  of  others.  The  great  bulk  of  the  music  he  wanted 
to  hear  was  never  played.  His  difficulty  with  new  music 
was  that  one  hearing  had  to  be  sufficient.  That  meant  a 
vague  impression  and  nothing  more.  The  piano-player 
changed  the  situation  entirely.  Most  of  the  music  denied  to 
him  by  the  public  orchestras  was  published  in  roll  form  and 
he  could  peg  away  at  it,  learn,  and  get  to  the  inside  of  it 
according  to  his  lights  as  an  interpreter.  There  are  so  many 
people  in  like  case.  Very  few  people  can  play  the  pianoforte 
well  enough  by  hand  to  do  what  Mr.  Smith  did.  Naturally 
no  one  person  plays  four-hand  transcriptions  of  orchestral 
works.  And  a lifetime  of  concert-going  might  not  give  one 
a tenth  of  the  music  necessary  to  a reasonably  complete  know- 
ledge of  music  as  a whole.  The  educative  value  of  the  piano- 
player  is,  therefore,  easily  demonstrable.  The  possibilities 
of  the  instrument  in  this  direction  are,  indeed,  unlimited. 

* * * 

There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Smith’s  article  which  will  cause 
discussion.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  reference  to  the 
piano-player  as  “ superseding  that  clumsy  instrument,  the 
human  hand,”  and  says,  “ One  knows  very  well  that  it  can- 
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not  do  that.  But  I have  always  felt  that  it  was  hardly  just 
to  judge  it  by  that  standard.  This  method  of  playing  should 
never  be  confounded  with  playing  by  hand — never  allowed 
to  enter  into  competition  with  it.”  Mr.  Smith  will  find  a great 
many  people  differing  from  him  on  this  point.  Nothing  can 
prevent  the  mechanical  piano-player  being  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  human  player.  It  is  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  machine  can  equal  the  human  hands  that  it  is 
j udged  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory . On  what  other  standard 
can  the  player  be  judged  ? There  is  no  other  standard. 
The  player  has  developed  under  the  stimulus  of  criticism 
based  entirely  on  the  technical  ability  of  the  pianist.  The 
musician  has  said  that  a pianist  can  play  such  and  such  a piece 
perfectly  as  to  the  striking  of  the  notes,  and  he  can  also  inter- 
pret it  according  to  his  ideas.  “ Can  the  piano-player  do 
that  ? ” asks  the  musician.  The  champion  of  the  new 
medium  contends  that  it  can  do  nearly  all  that  the  pianist 
can  do,  and  argues  that  the  instrument  is  young  and  bound 
to  improve  as  time  goes  on.  Above  all  he  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  player  is  no  bar  to  individual  expres- 
sion, or  “ interpretation.”  For  every  one  who  uses  it,  the 
Player  does,  of  course,  supersede  the  human  hands.  That  is 
what  it  is  for.  The  time  may  come  when  the  hand-pianist 
is  a rarity,  or  indeed,  has  disappeared  altogether.  The 
composers  of  the  future  may  write  music  for  the  pianoforte 
intending  it  to  be  played  by  the  Player,  and  making  it  of  such 
a character  that  the  hand-pianist  could  not  master  its  technical 
difficulties.  The  whole  point  is  that  if  the  Player  can  be 
brought  up  to  a certain  stage  of  perfection  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  anyone  to  play  by  hand.  The  new  instrument 
must  not  be  judged  on  what  it  was  a few  years  ago,  or  even 
on  what  it  is  now.  One  has  to  deduce  from  its  present  achieve- 
ments what  it  may  become. 

* ♦ * * 

We  aie  pleased  to  publish  a letter  from  a subscriber  who 
wishes  to  exchange  music-rolls.  It  is  quite  true  that  dealers 
are  not  anxious  to  do  this.  Their  reasons  are  mainly  sound. 
An  article  on  the  difficulties  of  the  music-roll  librarian  will 
shortly  appear.  Some  people,  it  will  be  shown,  are  most 
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ingenious  in  a petty  form  of  dishonesty.  By  far  the  best 
method  of  exchange  is  for  users  of  the  piano-player  to  deal 
privately  with  each  other  on  any  terms  or  conditions  they  can 
agree  upon.  This  journal  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  subscribers 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  outlined  in  the  first  number.  It  is  a 
common  experience  for  a person  to  be  infatuated  with  a 
particular  piece  of  music  for  a few  months,  and  ultimately  to 
become  heartily  sick  of  it.  There  is  generally  some  one  else 
waiting  to  go  through  the  same  process  of  disillusionment. 
On  the  other  hand,  now  that  so  many  new  rolls  are  copyright, 
and  not  obtainable  through  the  libraries,  considerations  of 
economy  make  some  system  of  exchange  necessary.  Even 
the  least  ephemeral  music  gets  thoroughly  digested  in  time. 
The  obstacle  to  exchange  has  hitherto  been  the  absence  of  a 
medium.  The  Review  makes  good  that  deficiency. 

* ❖ * 

Subscribers  and  others  who  have  written  to  us  doubting 
that  the  piano-player  can  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it  are  prob- 
ably judging  from  inferior  or  early  instruments,  or  else  they 
have  not  acquired  the  technical  ability  to  use  the  player  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  player  has  improved  rapidly,  and 
will  continue,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  to  do  so.  It  is 
following  out  the  development  of  other  elaborate  mechanical 
instruments,  such  as  the  pianoforte  itself.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, players  still  in  use  which  are  quite  obsolete,  whilst  there 
are  certainly  hundreds  in  existence  which  represent  the  middle 
stage  of  development.  The  player  which  is  the  most  capable, 
and  upon  which  judgment  should  be  based,  must  be  the  latest 
type.  No  one  would  dream  of  judging  the  capabilities  of  a 
motor-car  on  the  type  of  ten  years  ago,  and  the  modern  player 
stands  in  much  the  same  relationship  to  its  predecessors. 
But  while  the  type  of  instrument  makes  a difference  in  the 
degree  of  perfection  attainable  in  playing,  too  much  insistence 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  correct  handling.  As 
we  have  said  in  these  columns  before,  there  is  as  much  varia- 
tion possible  in  playing  with  the  piano-player,  as  there  is  in 
playing  by  hand.  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the 
idea  that  a person  can  sit  down  at  a player  and  play  well 
straight  off.  First  there  are  the  technicalities  of  the  instru- 
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ment  to  be  mastered.  This  is  not  done  in  a day.  In  fact, 
the  player  makes  it  so  easy  to  flay  that  many  people  never 
take  the  trouble  to  play  well.  We  advise  our  readers  who 
have  been  disappointed  with  the  results  they  get  from  their 
players  to  study  our  articles  on  ‘‘  How  to  Play,”  and  to  prac- 
tice according  to  the  directions  given.  A little  persistent 
effort  will  work  wonders,  even  though  the  instrument  used 
be  comparatively  old-fashioned.  When  technical  proficiency 
has  been  acquired,  good  playing  is  a matter  of  musical  intel- 
ligence, as  it  is  in  regard  to  all  other  instruments. 


The  following  Articles  are  copyright,  and  may  not  he  reproduced,  wholly 
or  in  part,  without  permission. 
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THE  INTERPRETER. 

By  Bertram  Smith. 

I suppose  that  the  prejudice  against  the  piano-player 
has  by  this  time  practically  died  out.  We  do  not  hear,  as 
we  used  to  do,  sneering  comments  about  music  made  by 
machinery.  I remember  the  immense  satisfaction  that  was 
felt  on  an  occasion  many  years  ago — by  myself,  I admit, 
among  others — at  the  unreflecting  remark  of  an  old  lady, 
who  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  a piano-player  was  a nice 
thing  to  have  “ in  a house  where  there  was  no  one  who  was 
musical.”  Doubtless  she  meant  to  imply — no  one  who  was 
capable  of  performing  or  rendering  music.  But  some  of  her 
hearers  were  only  too  delighted  to  endorse  the  statement  in 
a more  literal  sense.  That  was  just  it — we  told  each  other — 
it  was  a grand  thing  where  there  was  no  one  who  was  musical, 

but . There  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for  our  stupid  and 

superior  point  of  view : that  the  piano-player  of  those  days 
was  a very  inferior  instrument  to  what  it  is  to-day.  No  one 
now  speaks  with  disparagement  of  it,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
has  gone  so  far  (where  I should  be  very  sorry  to  follow  him) 
as  to  refer  to  it  as  “ superseding  that  clumsy  instrument,  the 
human  hand.”  In  any  case,  it  has  won  its  way.  But  I am 
not  sure  that  even  now  the  power  of  the  piano-player  is  quite 
realized ; I do  not  believe  that  we  have  generally  quite 
grasped  the  immense,  immeasurable  service  that  it  has  rendered 
to  us.  Even  now  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a sort  of  sub- 
stitute, on  which  we  may  fall  back  for  want  of  the  real  thing, 
as  a make-shift  to  which  we  may  be  reduced  by  our  inability 
to  play  the  piano  for  ourselves.  But  it  is  incalculably  more 
than  that. 

I am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  any  particular  make  of 
piano-player.  What  I have  to  say  applies  to  any  one  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  that  latest  and  most  remarkable 
instrument  which  reproduces  the  exact  renderings  of  par- 
ticular artists.  That  belongs  to  a category  quite  of  its  own. 
With  all  its  artistic  supremacy  it  cannot  take  rank  with  the 
ordinary  player,  with  which  one  must  make  the  rendering  for 
oneself.  The  fact  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  playing 
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of  the  instrument  is  quite  vital,  and  only  monotony  can  result 
from  repetitions  by  the  other  method,  however  perfect  it  may 
be.  Again,  the  small  number  of  rolls  available  for  this  latest 
type  of  instrument  and  their  high  price  make  it  quite  useless 
for  all  the  larger  purposes  of  the  piano-player.  Though  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  the  great  beauty  of  its  renderings, 
which  I always  hear  with  a feeling  of  amazed  admiration, 
it  is  rather  an  affair  for  occasional  displays  than  a daily  stand- 
by. And  it  is  essentially  as  a stand-by,  as  an  element  of  one’s 
daily  life,  that  I wish  to  regard  the  piano-player. 

As  to  the  actual  quality  of  the  playing,  it  must  be  admitted 
without  reserve  that  the  most  horrible  results  can  be  produced. 
A reckless  school-boy  armed  with  a musical  comedy  record 
can  do  much  in  a very  short  time  to  infuriate  the  most  long- 
suffering  ; and  even  in  wiser  and  more  cautious  hands  the 
player  is  apt  to  prove  at  the  outset  rather  disappointing  and 
intractable.  It  seems  to  lay  on  the  expression  with  a heavy 
brush,  to  jump  light-heartedly  to  extremes,  to  perform  feats 
rather  of  astounding  agility  than  of  real  artistic  value ; and 
thus  early  in  the  course  of  one’s  experiments  one  may  well 
conclude  that  this  and  that  and  the  other  are  “ not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  it  can  play,”  and — often  quite  wrongly — discard 
them.  Indeed  one  may  expect — at  the  very  beginning — to 
encounter  occasions  when  one  rises  from  the  instrument  in 
disgust,  having  failed  entirely  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  But 
there  follows  a period  of  initiation,  during  which  by  constant 
application,  one  feels  one’s  way,  as  it  were,  further  and  fur- 
ther into  its  confidence,  and  finds  it  daily  more  amenable  to 
control.  And  at  last,  to  one’s  great  delight,  one  has  come  to 
understand  its  different  features  through  and  through ; one 
has  learned  how  to  grasp  all  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  and 
one  recognises  that  in  truth  it  is  an  ally,  both  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  to  a very  high  degree. 

Of  course  it  will  play  some  things  much  better  than 
others,  and  it  is  curiously  difficult  to  say  beforehand  what 
will  be  successful  and  what  will  not ; but  my  own  experience 
has  been  that  though  it  may  fail  sometimes  lamentably,  it 
fails,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  very  seldom.  Even  where  it 
succeeds — even  at  its  best — I should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
speak  of  it  supplementing  the  ‘‘clumsy  instrument”  of  the 
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human  hand.  One  knows  very  well  that  it  cannot  do  that. 
But  I have  always  felt  that  it  was  hardly  just  to  judge  it  by 
that  standard.  This  method  of  playing  should  never  be  con- 
founded with  playing  by  hand — never  allowed  to  enter  into 
competition  therewith.  The  truth  is  that  the  piano-player 
has  created  a new  channel  by  which  music  may  be  rendered, 
and  if  one  becomes  familiar  with  it  one  recognises  that  its 
whole  range  of  sound  and  feeling,  the  whole  character  and 
nature  of  its  effects  is  individual  and  peculiar  to  itself,  hardly 
more  to  be  confounded  with  the  piano  on  the  one  hand  than 
with  the  orchestra  on  the  other.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  dis- 
entangle and  explain  its  special  qualities.  A certain  force 
and  grand  precision,  a rippling  quality  of  infinite  lightness  of 
touch,  great  power  of  climax — I know  not  what.  But  the 
effect  is  curiously  orchestral,  and  it  is  essentially  in  the  greater 
orchestral  works  that  the  piano-player  shines.  The  arrange- 
ments for  four  hands  of  the  big  symphonies  and  concertos, 
or  symphonic  poems  are  admirably  suited  to  its  special  abilities, 
while  it  is  seldom  at  its  best  in,  let  us  say,  a Beethoven  piano 
sonata.  One  of  its  most  delightful  qualities  is  that  it  is 
capable  of  playing — so  to  speak — with  four  hands,  being 
entirely  free  from  limitations  of  volume,  which  have  been 
imposed  by  nature  upon  the  human  player.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  play  with  six  hands, 
had  it  a supply  of  music  so  written.  There  are  still  further 
possibilities  in  this  direction,  should  any  composer  care  to 
exploit  them,  for  there  would  be  no  mechanical  difficulty — 
though  objection  might  well  be  taken  on  artistic  grounds — 
to  the  player  striking  the  whole  eighty-eight  notes  at  once. 

Such  are  the  every  day  facts  about  an  instrument  or 
device,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  write  in  cold  and  sober 
sense,  so  immense  has  been  the  gift  that  it  has  bestowed  upon 
me,  so  deeply  does  it  stir  me  to  enthusiasm.  I am  well  within 
the  mark  when  I say  that  the  possession  of  my  player  has 
been  to  me  of  far  more  moment  than  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  a new  language,  suddenly  vouchsafed,  would  have  been. 
It  has  taken  me  at  a bound  where  I had  always  longed,  and 
never  hoped  to  be. 

Let  me  at  once  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  music.  Since 
the  barbarous  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  the  most  sensitive 
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of  US  has  but  a blunted  conscience  on  the  score  of  inflicting 
unnecessary  pain,  I have  played  upon  no  instrument,  nor  ever 
attempted  seriously  to  sing.  And  I have  consistently  failed 
to  grasp  the  most  rudimentary  technicalities  of  the  art.  For 
me  to  name  a printed  note  is  an  exercise  in  mathematics, 
howbeit  but  a trivial  one,  and  when  I have  tried  (as  I have 
sometimes  done)  to  spell  out  for  myself  the  humble  fragment 
of  a Wagnerian  Leitmotif  on  the  piano,  the  labour  entailed 
has  been  incredible  and  the  outcome  paltry  in  the  extreme. 
Nor  could  I state  with  any  certainty  what  is  the  meaning  of 
such  terms  as  “ Syncopated,”  “ Modulation,”  or  a 
“ Diminished  Fifth  ” — if  indeed,  there  be  such  a thing — while 
the  whole  question  of  keys  has  for  me  but  a vague  and  misty 
significance.  So  far  I am  wholly  and  unashamedly  ignorant, 
and  yet  music  has  always  been  of  dominating  importance  to 
me.  And  I hold  that  my  position  is  a perfectly  logical  one 
when  I leave  the  whole  of  the  technical  aspect  of  the  question 
to  the  creative  artist,  as  in  no  sense  my  concern.  For  my 
part  is  to  listen,  appreciate  and  apprize ; and  without  the 
untutored  listener  music  must  fill  but  a narrow  groove  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  As  a listener  I may  claim  to  have  always  been 
magnificent,  though  by  now  it  may  perhaps  be  hardly  fair 
to  call  myself  untutored.” 

This  enthusiasm  I have  followed  relentlessly  for  many 
years,  throwing  away  no  opportunity,  and  making  use  of 
every  aid  that  came  to  hand.  My  knowledge  at  least  took  me 
far  enough  to  enable  me  to  follow  the  playing  of  an  orchestra 
on  a miniature  score,  and  that  exercise  was  of  no  small  value 
to  me  ; I devoured  what  are  called  “ Analytical  programmes,” 
valiantly ‘humming  over  to  myself  such  of  the  quotations  as 
fell  within  my  scope.  And  I would  annotate  my  scores 
laboriously,  generously,  that  I might  catch  the  fleeting  glimpse 
for  future  use.  For  many  years  I hardly  missed  a concert 
within  reach.  Yet,  when  at  last  I came  to  look  back  through 
my  journal,  though  it  would  appear  at  the  first  glance  that  I 
had  covered  much  ground,  the  most  striking  fact  made  clear 
was  the  vast  extent  of  ground  still  unexplored.  With  all  my 
single-minded  efforts,  with  all  the  unfailing  zeal  of  those 
strenuous  years — I had  done  so  little  ! Setting  out  to  achieve 
a knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  the  world’s  great  music  I 
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found  that  I had  only  touched  the  fringes  after  all.  It  is  likely 
that  any  one  who  dwelt  within  the  reach  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts  (which  I did  not)  might  have  attained  a larger  reper- 
tory ; but  nowhere  else  I think — in  this  country — could  one, 
by  concert  going  alone,  have  done  much  better.  The  ordi- 
nary run  of  first-class  orchestral  concerts  show  little  ambition 
to  break  new  ground.  The  season’s  programmes  of  our  great 
provincial  orchestras,  for  instance,  while  they  may  shower 
upon  their  audience  new  singers  or  executants  and  show 
a laudable  energy  in  inviting  new  conductors,  seldom  make 
any  effort  to  provide  new  music  or  at  least  to  give  it  more 
than  a single  hearing.  By  that  I do  not  necessarily  mean 
modern  music,  but  music  that  would  be  new  to  their  patrons. 
The  results  of  my  quest  then,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
I had  attained  a vast  familiarity  with  Beethoven’s  C Minor 
Symphony — to  be  exact  I had  heard  it  sixteen  times.  I was 
fairly  well  versed  in  the  other  eight.  Tschaikowski’s 
“ Pathetique  ” Symphony  I had  encountered  no  less  than 
eighteen  times,  but  even  that  was  left  far  in  the  shade  by  the 
“Tannhauser”  Overture,  which  I had  met  with  fifty -one 
times.  (I  had,  by  the  way,  attended  over  one  hundred 
Wagner  performances,  but  they  were  mostly  the  fruits  of 
special  pilgrimage  abroad.)  Nearly  all  the  other  great 
symphonies  I had  run  to  earth  at  one  time  or  another,  though 
I may  well  ask  with  a certain  righteous  indignation,  why  in 
a term  that  included  eighteen  “ Pathetiques,”  there  should 
be  but  one  hearing  of  the  last  symphony  of  Brahms.  But 
therein  is  the  whole  weakness  and  futility  of  concert-going. 
You  must  take  what  you  get  and  it  is  seldom  what  you  want. 
There  were  not  a few  great  and  outstanding  works  that  I 
searched  for,  and  hoped  for  in  vain,  for  a dozen  years  on  end. 
Such  were  Beethoven’s^^ Septette  and  Liszt’s  “ Preludes,”  to 
give  two'Jexamples  at  random.  It.was  no  use.  I could  not 
overtake^them.  Important  gaps’^as  they^made  in  my  scheme, 
they  wereMumb  as  far  as  I^was  concerned.  I began  to  think 
that  if  the  process  were  to  go  on^much  longer  I should  arrive 
at  a point  when  all  music  wouldfbe  divided  for  me  into  two 
classes — those  things  which  I had  heard  too  often,  and  those 
things  which  I had  not  heard  at  all.  Looked  at  in  its  relation 
to  the  whole,  the  amount  of  music  with  which  one  had  become 
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really  familiar  was  startlingly  small ; perhaps  a dozen  sym- 
phonies, half  a dozen  concertos,  and  a few — a very  few — 
sonatas  or  quartettes.  And  outside  of  this  intimate  circle 
there  was  the  great  mass  of  undigested  works,  which  one  had 
heard  but  once,  received,  as  it  were,  a glimpse  of,  and  lost 
again ; and  which  had  left  behind  them  nothing — absolutely 
nothing.  My  musical  journal  is  full  of  them,  empty  names, 
often  with  no  shred  of  memory  attached  to  them;  ships  that 
pass  in  the  night.  Is  there  not  something  almost  tragic  in 
this  struggle  to  reach  the  locked-up  musical  treasures  of  the 
world  ? 

For,  if  one  comes  to  look  into  it,  music,  unlike  other  arts, 
has  always  been  locked  up  and  closely  guarded  from  the 
general  run  of  men.  I suppose  that  if  one  was  a member  of 
a first-class  orchestra  with  an  energetic  conductor,  much 
might  be  done,  or  if  one  played  incessantly  in  a well-estab- 
lished quartette.  But  the  art  cannot  exist  only  for  the 
executants.  I myself — the  general  public — the  average 
concert-goer — may  surely  demand  his  share.  But  he  is  not 
getting  it.  There  are  a thousand  things  of  beauty  that  he 
may  long  to  hear,  and  yet  go  at  last  to  his  grave  without  his 
opportunity. 

It  is  here  that  my  piano-player  has  intervened,  with  a 
suddenness  and  completeness  that  would  almost  seem  to  have 
in  it  a magic  element ; for  now  my  weary  quest  is  over  and  I 
have  my  reward.  It  is  as  if  the  barriers  have  fallen  at  last 
and  I can  reach  out  and  grasp  the  treasure  that  lay  behind 
them.  The  small  island  of  my  musical  experience  is  become 
a continent,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every 
side  about  me.  No  work  need  now  escape  me  ; those  which 
have  been  but  barren  names  shall  live  for  me  ; I may  revisit 
old  friends  if  I will ; I shall  make  untold  hosts  of  new  ones  ; 
and  I can  recapture  and  bring  into  port  the  ships  that  passed 
me  in  the  night. 

I suppose  that  there  is  no  art,  which,  more  than  music, 
calls  for  and  repays  study  and  application.  I need  not  say 
that  I do  not  mean  the  study  of  technicalities  : I mean  the 
listener’s  concentrated  endeavour  to  reach  the  meaning  of 
what  he  hears,  to  grasp  it,  and  see  it  clearly  as  it  is.  There  is 
hardly  any  composition  so  simple  as  to  give  up  its  secret  all 
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at  once  : there  are  many  which  mean  little  or  nothing  at  the 
first  encounter.  But  while  you  may  return  to  look  a second 
time  at  a picture,  or  to  spend  an  hour  with  it  if  you  will ; 
while  you  may  at  any  moment  retrace  your  steps  and  turn 
back  the  pages  of  a book,  mark  the  vital  passage  and  ponder 
it  as  you  will,  a new  symphony  in  the  concert  room  is  not  thus 
to  be  held  up.  Nonchalantly,  relentlessly,  it  marches  by, 
refusing  to  display  for  your  investigation  its  many  problems, 
leaving  behind  its  crop  of  unanswered  questions.  How  often 
would  each  one  of  us,  had  he  been  able  to  follow  a simple 
impulse  in  the  concert  room,  have  cried  out,  “ Stop  and  play 
that  again  ! ” 

For  this  fact,  that  one  has  so  little  opportunity  to  approach 
and  understand,  is  a continual  cause  of  irritation  and  dis- 
appointment to  the  concert-goer.  Outside  of  the  small  group 
of  hard-driven  familiar  works,  one  is  never  allowed  to  get  at 
close  quarters  with  what  is  being  played,  by  the  only  possible 
means — by  repetition.  I suppose  that  a new  modern  sym- 
phony, to  be  decently  understood,  should  be  heard  at  the  least 
three  times  within  a week.  But  one’s  usual  experience  is 
that  if  it  is  played  for  the  first  time  to-day  it  will  be  repeated 
the  year  after  next.  The  point  of  view  is  all  wrong.  It  is 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  have  “ given  a work  a hearing,” 
whereas  the  first  performance  should  be  but  a preliminary — 
like  the  first  reading  of  a Bill.  I am  speaking  quite  freely  of 
my  own  views  in  this  matter,  for  as  I have  explained,  I may, 
I think,  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  average  concert-goer,  the 
man  for  whom  concerts  exist.  I know  very  well  that  I am 
slow  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  music,  that  there  are  some 
persons  in  the  hall  who  have  gathered  as  much  after  a first 
hearing  as  I do  after  a third.  But  I belong  all  the  same  to  the 
majority. 

For — to  be  candid — what  does  a first  hearing  of  a modern 
complicated,  orchestral  work  convey  to  the  general  run  of  its 
intelligent  hearers — a Strauss  symphonic  poem,  if  you  will, 
or  an  Elgar  symphony  ? With  the  help  of  an  analytical 
programme  one  gets  ” the  first  subject  perhaps  on  its  first 
appearance,  but  it  is  a toss-up  if  one  knows  it  again  at  a later 
stage  of  the  work.  If  one  can  also  get — and  stick  to — the 
second  subject  one  feels  it  to  be  something  of  a triumph. 
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Then  there  are  notable  moments,  one  or  two,  that  make  their 
mark — one  does  not  miss  the  striking  of  the  clock  in  the 
“ Sinfonia  Domestica  ” — but  almost  the  best  that  one  can 
say  for  them  is  that  they  call  upon  us  as  they  pass  to  look  out 
for  them  another  time,  when  one  will  be  better  prepared ; 
and  in  between  there  are  the  great,  far-stretching  tracts  of 
vague  and  as  yet  incoherent  development.  Some  of  these 
tracts  give  splendid  glimpses  of  what  will  be  found  there  when 
one  comes  to  wander  through  them  more  leisurely,  like  a 
suggestion  of  flowers  in  twi-lit  meadows,  and  others,  let  us 
confess,  are  frankly  arid  and  unmeaning.  But  the  final  effect 
of  the  whole  is  colossally  vague.  Later  on,  if  one  has  ever  the 
good  fortune  to  know  the  work  well,  it  is  perhaps  as  likely  that 
one  will  rejoice  in  the  arid  tracts  as  in  the  flowery  ones,  so 
little  has  one  been  able  to  arrive  at  a fair  estimate  at  once. 
I have  sometimes  felt  that  a first  hearing  does  no  more  than 
attune  the  ear  and  open  up  the  way  for  a second.  Yet  that 
is  all  one  gets  ! Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  on  one  occasion — I 
fancy  it  was  at  a provincial  festival — played  Beethoven’s 
Ninth  Symphony  twice  at  a single  concert,  which  thus  formed 
the  whole  programme.  That  was  a fine  lead  that  might  have 
been  followed  to  advantage. 

But  this  problem  also  is  solved  in  a moment  by  my  piano- 
player,  for  now  I can  read  a symphony  as  I read  a book.  I 
may  repeat  as  often  as  I wish,  I may  hunt  out  the  different 
subjects,  trace  the  whole  complex  process  of  development, 
pause  where  I will,  turn  back  where  I will.  I have  recently 
been  at  work  upon  Tschaikowski’s  Fourth  Symphony,  and  I 
know  well  that  in  my  whole  lifetime  I would  never  have 
understood  it  under  the  old  conditions,  as  I do  now  within 
a week.  These  distant  glories  which  I had  long  contem- 
plated from  afar  have  been  brought  down  to  earth,  and  here 
I see  them  face  to  face  at  my  own  fire-side  and  may  make 
them  all  my  own  and  force  them  to  give  me  up  their  secrets. 
In  my  desire  to  know  as  much  good  music  of  whatever  school, 
as  it  is  possible  to  know,  and  to  explore  that  wide  territory 
to  its  furthest  confines,  I have  suddenly  thrown  off  my 
intolerable  shackles  and  may  go  forward  buoyantly,  free  to 
travel  exactly  where  I will. 

And  I have  immense  adventures.  First  of  all  it  was 
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my  pleasure  to  capture  at  last  all  that  I had  so  long  sought 
in  vain — to  discover  to  my  profound  satisfaction,  “ Les 
Preludes,”  the  Septette  and  their  fellows ; to  fill  up  gaps, 
and  bridge  over  chasms  in  my  knowledge.  And  after  that  I 
stepped  forth  boldly  to  add  new  conquests,  taking  composers 
each  in  his  turn,  peering  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter  as  I went  on.  One  had  never  heard  enough  of 
Brahms,  Schumann’s  symphonies  had  always  been  neg- 
lected, the  great  glowing  mass  of  Beethoven’s  chamber  music 
had  been  but  a sealed  book ; and  above  all  there  is  Bach. 
Had  one  not  all  one’s  life  heard  Bach  extolled  as  a composer 
almost  too  sacred  to  name  with  other  men  ? Did  one  not 
know  in  one’s  heart  of  hearts  that  away  back  there  at  the 
beginning  had  lived  one  whose  legacy  was  perhaps  the  noblest 
and  the  purest  of  them  all  ? Yet  so  contemptible  had  been 
one’s  opportunity  of  sharing  it,  that  one  thought  of  Bach’s 
music  only  as  a thing  distant  and  austere,  and  wholly  out  of 
reach.  It  is  no  longer  so. 

And  if  you  would  scoff  at  the  renderings  of  my  piano- 
player  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  join  issue  with  you.  I am 
not  going  to  take  up  the  position  that  it  competes  with  the 
orchestra.  But  I have  it,  pray  remember,  here  and  now.  I 
do  not  need  to  don  my  dress  suit  and  make  a long  and  trying 
journey  and  jam  myself  into  an  insufficient  seat.  Yet  after 
all  I am  prepared  to  leave  the  last  word  with  the  orchestra. 
For  having  dwelt  with  a composition  for  a time,  and — by 
means  of  my  player — sought  out  its  meaning  and  made  it  my 
own,  I am  most  ready  to  have  it  then  translated  to  the 
concert  room,  where  the  orchestra  will  no  longer  bewilder 
me  with  vague  things,  but  will  rather  add  the  final  touch  of 
artistry  that  shall  illumine  and  exalt  what  is  familiar. 

Such  are  the  feats  that  the  Player  has  performed  for  me 
In  a word,  it  has  been  like  learning  to  read. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PIANO-PLAYER. 

IV. 

The  perfecting  of  adjustments  of  wind  pressures  which 
the  performer  ultimately  controls  is  a matter  which  has  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.  It  is  exceedingly  important.  Just  recently  one 
well-known  player  has  been  constructed  with  quite  a different 
wind  pressure,  thus  altering  the  effect  of  the  pedalling  greatly. 
On  the  state  of  perfection  which  this  sensitiveness  reaches 
will  depend  chiefly  the  possibility  of  producing  all  those 
delicate  nuances  which  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  expects,  and 
mentions  in  the  December  number. 

Some  months  ago  a lively  controversy  took  place  in  the 
Musical StandardhQdbTmg  on  this  question.  Various  degrees  of 
spring  and  suction  resistance  were  advocated,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  line  of  progress  lies  with  increased  rather  than 
diminished  resistances  applied  to  the  striking  pneumatics. 
Whether  this  alteration  will  do  away  with  “ double  pneu- 
matics,” ^.e.,  a primary  and  secondary  valve  acting  one 
on  the  other,  and  then  on  the  striking  pneumatic,  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  can  be  shown  by  experiment  that  the  single 
pneumatic  action  has  been  improved  vastly,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  difficult  for  even  a highly  trained  expert  to  feel  the 
difference  by  merely  using  first  one  and  then  the  other.  We 
are  all,  however,  in  safe  hands.  The  demand  for  delicacy  of 
touch  is  so  insistent,  so  imperative,  that  the  very  existence 
of  a player  in  the  competitive  market  will  ultimately  depend 
on  this  quality  being  evident. 

There  can  be  no  neglect  of  delicacy  on  the  score  of 
cost  of  production,  because  buyers  are  more  discriminating 
than  they  were,  and  the  makers  know  that  they  must  meet 
this  demand. 

“ One  is  as  good  as  another  ” is  a phrase  that  was  often 
heard  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  not  so  frequently  now. 
The  art  of  telling  the  tale”  by  salesmen  will  ever  have 
some  influence  over  the  purchaser,  but  I am  assured  that 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  a fact  that  dealers  have  now 
to  meet  pertinent  questions,  and  often  to  prove  merit  by 
playing  certain  passages  of  well-known  classics. 
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I heard  of  a purchaser  bringing  in  a professional  pianist 
who  first  played  a few  bars  of  Chopin’s  Berceuse,  and  then 
put  the  astonished  demonstrator  to  do  as  well  with  the  roll. 

Another  case  was  where  a prospective  buyer  asked  for 
an  accompaniment  to  “ The  Holy  City.” 

This  was  not,  perhaps,  a test  so  good  as  the  first,  but 
it  at  least  shows  that  the  player  is  not  taken  on  trust  as  one 
does  a toy  or  a top  hat,  but  that  it  has  to  answer  certain 
musical  requirements,  and  herein  will  be  found  the  incentive 
to  the  further  improvement  of  wind  pressures  governing 
touch  and  time. 

The  demand  for  improved  tracking  devices  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  badly  cut,  damaged,  or  expanded 
paper  rolls  (see  “Care  of  the  Piano-Player”  in  November 
issue),  and  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  fault  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  early  piano-player. 

The  then  standard  player  was  set  to  take  its  own  music 
and  if  a roll  did  not  fit,  the  noises  produced  were  Schonbergian ! 
(see  page  96  P.P.E.). 

To  accommodate  rolls  that  were  for  one  reason  or  another 
not  quite  regular,  the  flanges  of  the  take-up  spool  were  then 
made  telescopic  at  either  end,  or  in  the  centre,  being  fixed  in 
position  by  a small  ball  and  socket  device  or  held  by  the 
normal  tightness  of  the  fitting. 

The  coming  of  88  note  rolls  made  this  spool  adjustment 
more  necessary,  and  all  spools  are  now  fitted  with  screw, 
ratchet,  or  telescope  adjustments.  In  addition  to  the  spool 
fitting  the  width  of  the  roll,  players  generally  are  equipped 
with  an  adjusting  device  altering  the  position  of  the 
whole  spool  itself,  and  in  other  instances,  the  tracker  bar  is 
moved  instead  of  the  roll,  and  there  is  also  to  be  seen  an 
adjustment  for  moving  the  roll  holders  and  the  take-up  spool 
together.  This  last  scheme  leads  up  to  the  transposing 
device,  which  some  makers  have  brought  into  prominence. 

The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  play  an  accompaniment 
in  higher  or  lower  key  than  the  normal  setting  ; and  the  fact 
remains  that  the  only  alternative  to  this  transposing  device 
is  to  cut  accompaniments  in  various  keys. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  “ fake”  the  position  of  a roll  in 
other  ways  in  case  of  emergency. 
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Unfortunately  at  present  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
player  for  accompaniment  are  overlooked,  perhaps  not 
explored  by  most  owners,  or  we  should  have  greater  attention 
paid  to  transposition  or  accompaniments  cut  in  all  keys. 

There  is  also  a pneumatic  device  for  automatic  alignment 
of  defective  music  rolls  during  performance. 

Music  rolls  for  organs  are  in  use  with  116  perforations 
to  the  usual  width  of  paper.  The  tracking  in  this  case  is 
ensured  by  a take-up  spool  with  fine  ball  and  socket  ratchet 
adjustment  at  both  flanges  and  the  moving  of  holder  and 
spool  as  mentioned  above. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  mention,  and  is  of  interest, 
that  while  the  system  of  controlling  the  speed  (tempo)  of  the 
piano-player  is  with  one  exception  the  same  in  all  pneumatic 
players,  a guide  to  the  use  of  the  tempo  lever  is  attempted  in 
most  cases. 

The  old  system  was  to  mark  the  roll  with  a number 
corresponding  to  the  speed  indicator,  and  to  change  this 
number  for  each  movement. 

The  early  buyers  of  the  player  used  religiously  to  tread 
on  the  foot-pedals  regularly  and  off  she  went,  either  at  40, 
60  or  100,  just  as  you  set  a machine  going.  Some  do  it  to-day  ! 
Think  of  it ! Surely  the  old  Pianista  was  better,  for  it  did 
‘‘go  it  ” when  the  turning  was  vigorous  and  slowed  down 
when  the  left  arm  also  was  wearied  out ! 

The  exception  to  the  ^milarity  in  the  mechanism  of 
speed  control  is  the  addition  of  an  extra  tempo  lever, 
in  the  form  of  a small  plate  in  horizontal  position  working 
on  a fulcrum,  operated  by  two  fingers,  one  on  either  end  of 
the  plate.  You  press  one  end  for  increase,  and  the  other  for 
decrease  in  speed.  On  second  thought  however,  recently 
I saw  an  additional  perpendicular  tempo  lever  on  another 
player,  also  on  a fulcrum,  but  operated  by  finger  and  thumb. 

Going  back  once  more  to  the  standard  from  which  we 
started  in  this  paper,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  side  by  side 
with  the  actual  perfecting  of  the  machine,  while  it  was  becom- 
ing an  instrument,  the  compass  of  the  player  was  gradually 
increased  but  this  development  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
mechanism  employed.  From  42  notes  the  compass  increased 
to  48,  58,  65  and  (now)  88  notes. 
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One  curious  development  appeared  and  subsided. 
I am  not  in  a position  to  give  the  exact  causes,  to 
point  out  the  interests  concerned,  and  what  legal  processes 
were  employed,  but  at  one  time  a full  scale  player  was  made 
and  put  on  the  market  with  huge  rolls,  80  or  88  notes  on  the 
same  scaling  as  the  65  note,  but  it  was  withdrawn  ; the 
player  and  the  rolls.  Then,  I believe  the  manufacturers  of 
the  “full  scaler”  hit  on  the  brilliant  idea  of  using  the  65 
note  rolls  and  coupling  up  the  top  and  bottom  perforations 
with  the  corresponding  octave  notes  above  and  below  on  the 
piano.  This  system  merely  duplicated  the  extreme  notes 
of  the  composition.  I was  never  unfortunate  enough  to  hear 
one  used. 

Many  more  devices  could  be  added  to  the  piano-player. 
I know  of  many,  but  the  great  danger  of  so  doing  is  two-fold. 
One  is  making  the  operator  a kind  of  engine  room  expert, 
the  other  is  in  doing  too  much  automatically,  and  thereby 
cutting  out  the  one  great  charm  of  all  piano-players — the 
real  scope  for  individuality  in  playing  all  the  music  under  the 
sun. 

These  papers  have  taken  far  more  space  than  I anticipated, 
but  I cannot  finish  without  remarking  on  the  extraordinary 
activity  that  is  going  on  in  this  country,  and  particularly  our 
Colonies  in  connection  with  the  piano-player  business.  The 
London  Directory  shows  no  fewer  than  52  different  makes 
of  players  being  sold,  good  and  bad.  Scarcely  any  piano  of 
artistic  merit  is  without  a player  of  some  kind  available  in 
combination.  Factories  are  going  up,  works  extending, 
advertisements  falling  one  over  the  other,  agents  booming 
these  goods,  libraries  being  established  in  various  parts  of  most 
counties  and  countries. 

There  are  no  less  than  10  firms  producing  or  supplying 
ironmongery  parts  for  players.  There  are  patents  numbering 
hundreds,  and  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  greatly 
increased  imports  and 'exports  of  “mechanical  pianos.” 

H.  C. 
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MODERN  BRITISH  COMPOSERS. 

II. — Granville  Bantock. 

The  biographical  details  of  Mr.  Bantock’ s career  are 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  story  of  his  early  years  has 
the  romantic  element  of  struggle  which  is  associated  with  so 
many  great  artists,  but  that  struggle  bears  a piquant  aspect. 
Mr.  Bantock  as  a young  man  was  no  tragic  figure.  He  was 
always  robust,  tempestuous,  high-spirited  and  humorous. 
Here  was  a genius  who  was  a very  giant  of  common-sense 
and  physical  energy  ; a healthy  audacious  personality  with  a 
fresh  vigorous  outlook  upon  life.  He  went  through  his 
academic  career  in  brilliant  style,  but  was  ever  a conscientious 
worker.  His  professors  stood  aghast  at  him  while  they  yet 
caught  up  something  of  his  infectious  spirit.  Some  of  the 
less  ordinary  of  his  fellow  students  took  courage  by  his 
example  and  followed  him  as  the  leader  of  a little  band  which 
stirred  the  dull  routine  of  the  school  into  a new  and  adventurous 
artistic  life.  Later  he  plunged  into  the  backwaters  of  hack 
musicianship,  accepting, with  buoyant  acquiescence,  aperversity 
of  fortune  which  has  settled  many  of  his  kind  into  permanent 
melancholy.  To-day,  from  outward  observance  he  is  more 
staid,  as  befits  a University  Professor,  but  the  same  spirit 
is  in  him.  One  might  sum  him  up  by  saying  that  he  is  a 
daring,  self-willed,  generous  man,  treading  his  own  path 
regardless  of  anything  but  the  true  expression  of  the  art 
which  is  in  him. 

Granville  Ransome  Bantock,  the  son  of  Dr.  George  Gran- 
ville Bantock,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  born  at  44  Cornwall 
Road,  Westbourne  Park,  London,  and  is  now  in  his  forty -fifth 
year.  He  received  his  early  education  at  private  schools, 
and  his  aim  in  his  teens  was  to  enter  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
While  studying  to  this  end  he  had  a breakdown  in  health,  and 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  prospect.  When  well  again 
he  took  up  chemical  engineering,  and  became  a student  at  the 
London  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  At  that  time  his  interest 
in  music  was  strong,  and  he  found  more  pleasure  in  studying 
the  manuscript  scores  of  early  Italian  composers — Scarlatti 
and  others — which  he  found  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
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Library  than  he  did  in  his  scientific  exercises.  Before  long  he 
boldly  decided  to  give  up  engineering  and  devote  himself  to 
music.  His  first  master  was  Dr.  Gordon  Saunders,  of  Trinity 
College,  from  whom  he  took  lessons  in  counterpoint,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  himself  as  a student  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  principally  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  composition  under  Mr.  Frederick  Corder,  but  he  also 
learned  to  play  the  clarinet,  the  viola,  and  the  organ.  In  the 
students’  orchestra  he  played  the  drums  ! 

Young  Bantock  quickly  impressed  those  around  him  as  a 
student  of  exceptional  promise.  So  much  so  that  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term  (January,  1889)  he  was  made  the  first 
Macfarren  Scholar.  This  essentially  academic  basis  of  his 
studentship  had  no  depressing  influence  upon  him.  The 
dull  pedestrianism  of  the  class-room  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
While  yet  fresh  to  his  new  honour  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
tone-poem.  Music  was  born  in  him  and  had  to  come  out  in 
his  way.  That  was  the  fact  of  the  matter.  The  first  daring 
orchestral  exercise  referred  to  was  called  “ Satan  in  Hell.” 
The  subject  alone  bears  testimony  to  the  bold  and  original 
temperament  of  the  composer.  But  there  was,  one  suspects, 
a touch  of  the  practical  joke  about  the  whole  thing,  and  the 
first  rehearsal  of  the  work  shows  Bantock  in  a characteristic 
light.  The  piece  was  tried  at  a student’s  orchestral  rehearsal, 
and  the  players  produced  a terrible  din.  “ What,”  asked  the 
Principal  who  was  conducting,  ‘‘  does  all  this  noise  mean  ? ” 
With  perfect  gravity  Bantock  replied  “ That’s  Hell,  sir.” 

The  next  year  saw  the  activities  of  the  young  iconoclast 
take  a literary  direction.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
founding  a magazine  called  The  Overture,  which  was  issued  in 
connection  with  the  Academy.  He  edited  this  publication, 
and  was  a prolific  and  original  contributor  to  it.  But  his 
period  of  control  was  short-lived.  He  was  moved  in  the  first 
number  to  write  a candid  criticism  of  an  Academy  concert. 
The  Principal  was  greatly  shocked  (as  doubtless  were  the 
victims  of  the  critic’s  lash)  and  delivered  himself  of  the  opinion 
that  young  men  went  to  the  institution  to  receive  instruction, 
not  to  criticise  the  efforts  of  their  fellow-students.  The 
editorship  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Corder,  who,  as  befitted  a 
Professor,  conducted  The  Overture  on  less  ‘‘  sensational  ” 
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lines.  Bantock,  however,  was  allowed  to  contribute  and 
from  what  he  wrote  we  get  a valuable  glimpse  of  the  trend  of 
his  art.  For  instance,  one  article  over  his  signature  was 
called  “ The  Music  Drama  of  the  Future,”  and  embodied  the 
thesis  that  music-drama  on  Wagnerian  lines  as  distinct  from  the 
conventional  opera  form,  was  the  “ highest  art.”  Music- 
drama,  he  contended,  was  a source  of  intellectual  nourishment 
and  pleasure,  and  not  an  amusement  for  the  frivolous . To-day 
that  sounds  rather  like  a^ self-evident  proposition,  but  at  the 
time  opera  in  England  was  represented  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Society  functions  of  Co  vent  Garden.  It  is  reaUy 
quite  recently  that  we  have  moved  forward  operatically 
in  this  country.  Bantock,  therefore,  was  preaching  a new 
gospel  which  was  eloquent  of  his  contempt  for  the  conven- 
tional attitude  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  towards  music. 
The  bold  expression  of  his  views  which  commenced  in  The 
Overture  was  continued  in  another  periodical  founded,  edited  and 
financed  by  Bantock.  This  was  known  as  The  New  Quarterly 
Musical  Review,  The  first  number  appeared  in  May,  1893, 
and  the  last  was  issued  in  February,  1896.  The  intrepid 
journalist-musician  started  the  paper  with  a ten-pound  note, 
and  ultimately  was  £100  the  loser  by  the  venture.  During  its 
brief  career  the  Review  was  read  with  great  interest  by  pro- 
gressive musicians,  for  many  able  and  original  writers  were 
among  the  contributors  who  lent  their  assistance.  It  ceased 
at  a time  when  Mr.  Bantock,  through  ‘‘  economic  pressure  ” 
joined  a travelling  theatrical  company  as  musical  director. 
Before  that  time,  however,  he  had  become  prolific  as  a com- 
poser of  serious  and  ambitious  music,  and  it  will  add  to  the 
irony  of  his  musical  comedy  experiences  if  we  first  trace  his 
early  development  as  a creative  artist. 

Following  “ Satan  in  Hell”  came  a prelude  ‘‘  Siegmar,” 
which  was  played  by  the  school  orchestra  on  February  11th, 
1890,  and  the  composer  was  the  recipient  of  a silver  medal. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Academy  concert  included 
a dramatic  overture  by  him  entitled  “ The  Fire  Worshippers.” 
This  was  a bold  and  picturesque  piece  of  writing  which  dis- 
played^an  unusually  keen  orchestral  sense.  His  next  work, 
twelve  months  later,  was  a poem,  with  musical  accompaniment, 
called  “ Thorvenda’s  Dream,”  and  then  came  a five-act  drama 
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of  ancient  Egypt  to  which  he  added  incidental  music.  In  a 
prefatory  note  the  author  trusted  “ that  this  work  may  not 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a poetical  composition,  but  as  an 
acting  drama  accompanied  by  incidental  music.”  In  spite 
of  this  kindly  hint  there  was  no  burning  desire  in  theatrical 
circles  to  produce  the  work,  and  it  was  left  to  the  Academy 
orchestra  to  perform  a “Suit  de  Ballet”  from  the  musical 
portion.  The  title,  “ Rameses  II.,”  mystified  the  critics, 
but  the  merit  of  the  music  was  acknowledged,  and  the  com- 
poser’s orchestral  mastery  was  commented  on.  It  was  through 
this  work  that  Mr.  Bantock  got  his  first  recorded  public  per- 
formance outside  the  Academy.  Selections  were  given  by 
the  Strolling  Players’  Amateur  Orchestral  Society  at  two  of 
their  concerts  in  the  early  part  of  1892.  In  February  of  that 
year  Mr.  Bantock  was  appointed  a sub -professor  of  Harmony, 
and  he  left  the  institution  in  July.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  March,  1899,  and  a Fellow  in  November,  1901 
As  an  epitaph  to  his  Academy  career  it  is  interesting  to  repro- 
duce a note  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Corder  for  The  Musical 
Times  in  1909.  Mr.  Corder  says  : — 

Granville  Bantock  was  almost  the  first  of  a long  line  of  clever 
students  who  have  passed  through  my  hands  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  gained  the  Macfarren  Scholarship  entirely  on 
the  promise  of  his  talent,  for  at  that  time  he  knew  nothing  at 
all.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should  exhibit  as 
specimens  of  his  powers  some  wild  attempts  to  set  to  music  large 
portions  of  Paradise  Lost  ” — indeed,  1 fear  he  meditated  setting 
the  entire  work.  My  heart  went  out  to  the  daring  enthusiast, 
and  remained  with  him  ever  after. 

He  quickly  became  the  leader  of  a small  band  of  enterprising 
students,  who  effectually  redeemed  the  Eoyal  Academy  from  the 
charge  of  sleepiness.  He  was  not  quite  the  founder  of  the 
Excelsior  Club  (now  the  E.A.M.  Musical  Union),  but  by  far  its 
most  energetic  member,  and  all  the  original  undertakings  of  that 
body — Wagner  lectures,  novelty  concerts,  etc. — were  promoted 
by  him.  He  started,  and  for  a time  edited,  that  brilliant  little 
journal,  The  Overture,  besides  many  other  enterprises  too 
numerous  to  detail.  But  I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  his 
industry  and  perseverance  were  abnormal.  I do  not  think  I 
have  ever  had  a pupil  who  worked  so  hard.  He  was  none  of  your 
born  geniuses  that  the  halfpenny  papers  love  to  tell  us  about,  who 
write  symphonies  at  seven  and  are  exploded  gas-bags  at  fourteen. 
He  dug  and  tilled  his  field  like  an  honest  labourer,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  the  crop  was  good.  But  now  he  can  look  with 
pride  upon  the  just  results  of  good  studentship.  Let  him  tell. 
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if  he  cares  to,  of  his  severe  and  manful  struggles  against 
disappointment  and  hard  luck  when  he  first  entered  the  big 
world : it  is  only  for  me  to  say  that  no  man  ever  was  more 
deserving  of  success  than  Granville  Bantock.  He  never  turned 
his  back  on  a friend,  therefore  he  will  never  lack  helpers  and 
well-wishers.  He  never  deserted  his  high  ideals,  therefore  his 
muse  will  be  ever  kinder  and  kinder  to  him.  His  music  may  be 
externally  influenced  by  his  Eastern  tastes  and  proclivities,  but 
it  owes  all  its  essentials  to  his  tireless  British  pluck  and 
determination.  It  fulfils  my  idea  of  what  British  music  ought 
to  be. 

The  month  after  he  left  the  Academy  (August,  1892),  Mr. 
Bantock  gave  an  Invitation  Concert  of  his  own  compositions, 
and  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  ‘‘  coming  men  ” of  the 
English  musical  world.  One  of  the  works,  a romantic  one- 
act  opera,  “Caedman”  was  subsequently  produced  at  the 
New  Olympic  Theatre,  Strand,  during  Signor  Lalo’s  season, 
and  was  also  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  thus  gaining 
wider  critical  notice  which  was  adverse  only  so  far  as  it 
emphasised  Wagnerian  influences.  The  late  August  Manus 
was,  at  that  time,  a power  and  his  Crystal  Palace  concerts 
were  a feature  of  the  musical  life  of  London.  To  him,  Mr. 
Bantock  owes  his  first  real  introduction  to  the  public.  His 
overture,  ‘‘  The  Fire  Worshippers,”  was  performed  on 
November  11th,  1893,  and  in  an  analysis  of  the  music.  Sir 
George  Grove  made  an  interesting  general  remark  on  the 
composer’s  work.  ‘‘  The  award  (of  the  Macfarren  Scholar- 
ship) has  certainly  justified  itself,”  he  said,  “ for  in  the  four 
years’  interval  since  it  took  place  compositions,  both  in  words 
and  music,  have  resulted  which,  for  quantity  and  variety, 
almost  rival  the  early  fertility  of  Schubert  or  Mendelssohn.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Bantock  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  claim  of  serious  music  in  order  to  earn  a living. 
He  became  the'bonductor  off  a travelling  company  which  per- 
formed burlesques  inf  the  provinces.  His  salary  and  his 
orchestra  were  both  very  small.  The  one  consisted  of  £3  per 
week,  and  the  other  of  a violin,  a double-bass,  and  a cornet. 
The  conductor  “filled  in”  by  pounding  the  pianoforte  with 
the  left  hand.  The  sort  of  music  which  this  little  band  per- 
formed is  indicated  by  an  overture  given  to  “'Bonnie  Boy 
Blue.”  This  consisted  of  variations  in  “ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay  ” ! Mr.  Bantock’s  one  attempt  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
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company’s  music  was  roughly  nipped  in  the  bud.  In  the 
absence  of  the  orchestra  one  night  he  sought  to  introduce  the 
play  by  a Chopin  Nocturne,  whereupon  the  stage-manager 
stuck  his  head  through  the  curtain  and  said,  “ If  you  don’t 

stop  that noise.  I’ll  punch  your head  after  the 

show  ! ” 

Mr.  Bantock  next  went  on  an  extensive  tour  with  one  of 
Mr.  George  Edwardes’s  companies,  the  record  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  a book  called  “ Round  the  World  with  a Gaiety  Girl.” 
The  composer  collaborated  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Aflalo  to  produce 
this  extremely  interesting  book  which  tells  how  the  journey 
occupied  413  days,  and  embraced  the  principal  towns  of 
America  and  Australia.  The  party  left  Southampton  on 
September  1st,  1894,  and  reached  England  again  in  December 
5th,  1895.  The  repertoire  consisted  of  “ In  Town,”  “ The 
Shop  Girl,”  “ Gentleman  Joe,”  etc.  On  his  return,  Mr. 
Bantock  composed  the  first  big  success  of  his  career.  It 
was  a song  called  ‘‘  Who’ll  give  a penny  to  the  Monkey  ? ” 
the  words  by  his  brother  Leedham.  Kate  Cutler  sang  it 
with  a live  monkey  on  the  stage,  and  the  composer  made, 
more  money  out  of  it  than  he  had  made  out  of  all  his  serious 
music  put  together.  The  writer  of  this  article  came  across 
a copy  of  the  song  recently,  and  found  it  to  be  of  the  ordinary 
musical  comedy  kind  with  no  sort  of  distinction  about  it. — 
adequate  reasons  for  its  popular  success. 

A tour  with  the  romantic  opera,  Shamus  O’Brien  ” 
(Stanford)  followed,  but  all  the  time  he  was  conducting  light 
opera  for  the  sake  of  the  “ living  wage  ” it  brought  him,  Mr. 
Bantock  was  burning  with  other  desires.  One  of  these  found 
realisation  in  a concert  which  he  gave  at  Queen’s  Hall  (Decem- 
ber 15th,  1896).  The  programme  was  made  up  of  new  works 
by  himself  and  his  friends.  His  own  contribution  included 
an  overture,  “ Eugene  Aram,”  “ Songs  of  Arabia,”  and  a 
symphonia,  “ The  Curse  of  Kehema.”  The  other  composers 
represented  were  William  Wallace,  Arthur  Hinton,  Stanley 
Hawley,  Reginald  Steggall,  and  Erskine  Allen.  This  concert 
which,  not  strange  to  say,  was  financially  unsuccessful,  was 
followed  by  a chamber  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  at  which 
was  produced  a set  of  songs  by  Mr.  Bantock  called  “Songs 
of  Japan,”  the  poems  written  by  his  wife.  The  same  year 
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he  conducted  the  music  for  French  plays  given  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre  by  Madame  Jane  May,  and  at  the  end  of  that  season 
ceased  his  connection  with  the  stage. 

The  turning  point  in  his  career  was  his  appointment  as 
Musical  Director  of  the  New  Brighton  Tower  orchestra.  He 
had,  to  begin  with,  a semi-military  band  which  played  in  the 
open-air  and  competed  with  a variety  of  external  noises. 
He  soon  induced  his  directors  to  supply  him  with  a complete 
orchestra  and  gave  a notable  series  of  classical  concerts.  He 
founded  a choral  society  at  New  Brighton,  and  also  became 
conductor  of  the  Runcorn  Philharmonic  Society.  His  activi- 
ties were  boundless.  He  even  found  time  to  get  married. 
The  lady  was  Miss  Helena  Van  Schweitzer,  who  had  previously 
written  many  of  the  lyrics  for  his  songs,  and  who  subsequently 
inspired  the  “Helena”  variations.  The  wedding  took  place  on 
March  9th,  1898.  Two  years  later  he  left  New  Brighton  to  become 
Principal  of  the  Midland  Institute  School  of  Music,  Birmingham. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his  tenure  of  this  office  he  held 
various  conducting  appointments  at  Wolverhampton,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  and  Worcester.  Mr.  Bantock  still 
presides  over  the  Birmingham  School,  exercising  a strong 
personal  influence  on  the  students.  He  also  occupies  the 
Chair  of  Music  at  Birmingham  University,  having  succeeded 
Sir  Edward  Elgar,  the  first  professor,  in  October,  1908. 

Mr.  Bantock’ s most  important  works  have  been  com- 
posed during  his  residence  at  Birmingham.  These  we  will 
discuss  in  a subsequent  article,  and  also  give  some  of  the 
composer’s  opinions  on  the  future  of  English  music,  which  are 
exceedingly  interesting. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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HOW  TO  PLAY. 

II. 

When  you  are  able  to  control  the  wind  pressures  of  your 
player  as  set  out  in  my  first  paper,  and  only  when  you  can  do 
so  with  certainty,  will  it  be  time  to  proceed  to  the  next  stage 
of  playing,  which  is  controlling  the  pressures,  with  the  motor 
travelling  at  varying  speeds. 

It  is  as  well  to  mention  here  for  beginners  and  those 
enthusiasts  who  have  little  or  no  musical  knowledge,  that 
practically  every  piece  of  music  ever  written  needs  certain 
marked  or  subtle  vaiiations  in  the  speed  during  performance. 
Play  any  composition  through  in  exact  tempo  from  start  to 
finish  and  the  effect  is  wholly  monotonous,  in  fact,  real  machine 
playing.  This  being  so,  how  clear  it  becomes  that  variation 
in  speed  is  all  important.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  control  the 
pressures  of  a player  while  changes  of  speed  are  in  progress, 
because  there  is  of  course  a taking  from  or  holding  up,  of  wind 
pressures  by  the  motor  which  carries  the  paper  roll  round. 
Practice  only  is  necessary,  and  for  the  purpose  you  will  do 
well  to  keep  to  the  same  two  rolls. 

Take  No.  1 roll  and  commence  very  slowly  and  softly, 
increase  the  speed,  still  play  softly  with  an  accent  on  the  first 
beat  of  each  bar.  Go  on  increasing  speed  while  the  notes  are 
clear,  and  then  come  back  with  the  time  lever  to  dead  slow 
again.  Eepeat  this  exercise  until  the  control  of  special  accent 
is  sure. 

Next  take  roll  No.  2,  and  this  time  play  with  considerable 
force  when  the  time  is  slow,  and  as  you  increase  the  speed 
play  softly.  Reverse  this  process,  play  softly  at  a slow  speed, 
increase  pressure  with  the  increase  of  speed,  accenting  as  before. 

When  tired  of  this  and  fairly  proficient,  take  a pencil 
and  mark  any  perforation  you  choose  on  the  roll,  those 
perhaps  which  you  have  hitherto  not  accented. 

Play  first  slow,  then  fast,  erratically,  but  emphasising 
each  note  marked  with  the  pencil.  This  is  a most  valuable 
study.  Remember  that  all  the  accenting  must  be  done  with 
the  feet,  don’t  touch  the  left-hand  buttons  or  levers  at  present. 

This  procedure  may  be  continued  with  the  alternate  roll, 
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and  it  will  take  you  some  days,  perhaps  a week  or  two,  before 
you  feel  instinctively  that  you  can  place  any  kind  of  accent 
on  any  note  while  using  the  tempo  lever  freely. 

I strongly  urge  on  every  one  who  wishes  to  play  well  that 
future  success  depends  on  the  care  and  accuracy  of  the  ground 
work  so  far  described.  The  person  who  is  content  to  go 
thumping  along  now  loud  now  soft,  now  fast,  now  slow,  with- 
out any  regard  for  placing  clean  and  clearly  defined  accents 
on  those  notes  which  require  them  is  analogous  to  a child  with 
a box  of  paints  and  a fashion  book,  painting  some  parts  red, 
some  blue,  some  yellow,  without  any  line  of  demarcation  and 
without  reference  to  the  colourings  of  nature. 

■ Just  as  an  artist  would  give  subtle  colourings  to  his  figure, 
this  line  brought  out  that  line  merely  suggested,  so  musical 
phrases  need  pointing  or  rounding  in  tone  and  time,  and  this 
can  only  be  thoroughly  achieved  through  the  piano-player 
by  a performer  who  has  absolutely  mastered  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  controlled  blowing. 

A month  spent  on  the  exercises  I have  given  here  already, 
using  say  one  and  a half  hours  a day,  would  give  you  that 
command  over  your  player  which  will  place  you  for  all  time 
in  a position  far  ahead  of  the  average  performer. 

My  own  efforts  during  my  initiation  period  were  confined 
to  three  rolls.  I worked  five  hours  a day  for  rather  more  than 
three  weeks  ; perhaps  120  or  130  hours  all  told. 

This  seems  ridiculous  now  that  the  modern  player  has 
brought  so  many  improvements.  But  this  happened  seven 
years  ago,  and  the  result  was  good  enough  then  to  deceive 
really  musical  people  into  refusing  to  believe  that  the  method 
employed  was  other  than  the  fingers  until  they  actually  saw 
the  player  in  use. 

Does  it  alarm  you  ! — ^three  weeks  pounding  away  at  three 
or  four  rolls  ? Honestly,  so  much  devotion  is  not  necessary 
to-day  if  you  use  an  up-to-date  player,  but  you  can  not  get 
away  from  training  eye,  ear,  hand,  and  the  muscles  used  in 
blowing,  if  you  are  to  become  master  of  your  instrument. 

One  has  no  patience  with  those  owners  of  valuable  players 
who  go  on  working  through  lots  of  library  rolls  looking  for 
“ something  good ; something  that  goes  well,”  when  all  the 
time  the  real  reason  that  they  pass  by  so  much  good  music  is 
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merely  that  they  have  only  acquired  partial  control  of  the 
instrument.  “ Why  is  it  that  I can't  play  that  passage  as 
you  do  ? ” “ How  do  you  get  so  much  variation,  so  much 

meaning  into  that  first  movement  ? ” These  are  the  sort  of 
questions  that  generally  denote  no  real  knowledge  of  how  to 
blow  on  the  part  of  those  who  ask  the  questions.  In  my 
next  paper  I will  explain  the  function  of  the  touch  levers  and 
buttons. 

E. 
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HOW  TO  ACCOMPANY. 

IV. 

[These  articles  are  written  so  that  they  will  possibly  apply  toall  forms  of  pneu- 
matic piano-players.  No  differentiation  of  the  various  levers,  devices,  patents, 
etc.,  can  be  made  for  obvious  reasons,  but  special  enquiries  referring  to  particular 
mechanism  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  makers  of  the  player,  or,  failing  that,  our 
“ Answers  to  Correspondents  ” column  will  be  found  most  useful. — Ed,] 

For  the  benefit  of  new  readers  and  those  who  have  not 
a copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  Review  by  them,  I here 
repeat  some  of  the  introductory  part  of  my  first  paper,  show- 
ing what  is  the  necessary  condition  of  one’s  player,  and  the 
best  method  of  preparing  rolls  which  are  intended  for  accom- 
paniments to  the  voice. 

There  are  several  absolute  essentials  to  the  state  of  being 
able  to  make  real  use  of  the  piano-player  for  this  purpose. 
The  first  is  that  the  control  of  the  paper-turning  motor  must 
be  (1)  instantaneous  ; (2)  easily  graduated ; (3)  unvaried 
by  the  amount  of  air  pressure  exerted  by  the  blowing ; (4) 
the  tempo  lever  moves  easily  and  without  binding  or  rubbing 
in  its  slot ; (5)  that  the  motor  works  smoothly.  In  short, 
that  your  tempo  mechanism  is  in  perfect  order. 

To  accompany,  the  operator  must  either  know  every 
word  and  bar  of  the  song,  and  the  grouping  of  notes  to  each 
word,  or  he  must  sketch  them  in  on  the  perforated  roll.  In 
any  case  I advise  the  latter  method  as  being  safer  altogether. 

These,  then,  are  the  essentials  to  the  art  of  accompanying 
so  far  as  technique  goes. 

The  other  essentials  to  the  art  of  'perfect  accompaniment 
are  bestowed  by  the  gods — a fine  musical  temperament, 
a nice  instinct  for  tone  colour,  and,  not  least,  the  absence  of 
the  desire  of  so  many  accompanists  to  be  top  dog. 

Given  the  essentials  enumerated  above,  the  only  difficulty 
lies  in  controlling  the  speed  of  the  playing  to  follow  the  voice . 
Not  for  a moment  must  the  player  be  allowed  to  go  its  own 
sweet  way,  but  the  accompanist  must  mentally  and  actually 
control  every  chord  as  the  paper  perforations  touch  the 
tracker  bar.  To  do  this  one  must  cultivate  a free  use  of  the 
tempo  lever,  and  I think  the  best  form  of  practise  for  this 
work  is  to  sit  down  to  a light  filigree  kind  of  piano  com- 
position and  exaggerate  the  tempo  rubato  idea,  to  burlesque 
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in  fact.  Take  for  instance  Air  de  Ballet  Chaminade,  and 
just  see  how  much  intentional  variation  of  tempo  you  can 
control,  rapid  accelerandos,  broad  maestoso  rallentandos, 
with  long  pauses  on  the  final  note  or  chords  of  the  various 
phrases. 

Stick  to  one  roll  for  a week,  playing  it  three  or  four  times 
at  a sitting,  until  you  know  every  bar,  and  can  play  any  part 
of  it  in  several  different  ways,  and  not  till  then  need  you 
attempt  seriously  to  get  up  an  accompaniment. 

When  you  feel  sufficiently  the  master  of  your  tempo 
mechanism,  then  take  some  easy  simple  song,  buy  the  printed 
copy,  and  set  to  work  on  the  lines  I now  suggest. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  i^rying  to  do  without  the 
printed  copy.  Some  day,  perhaps,  one  will  not  be  necessary, 
but  in  the  present  stage  of  piano-players  one  must  have  the 
score.* 

If  you  are  not  a musician,  get  a musical  friend  to  help 
you.  Provide  a blue  pencil  and  ruler,  count  up  the  chords 
on  the  score,  then  those  on  the  perforated  roll,  and  draw  a 
line  right  across  the  roll  to  correspond  with  each  bar  line  on 
the  score. 

You  will  find  it  very  easy  now  to  get  at  the  geography 
of  the  music.  Next  pencil  or  ink  in  on  the  roll  each  word 
or  what  words  you  feel  to  be  necessary,  placing  the  word 
exactly  on  a level  with  the  perforations  producing  the  first 
note  or  chord  which  accompanies  that  word.  Complete 
the  roll  in  this  way,  and  we  are  then  ready  for  the  actual 
playing. 

It  will  make  the  work  clearer  if  all  the  notes  appropriated 
to  one  word  (when  there  is  more  than  one  chord  or  note) 
are  bracketed  by  a pencil  mark  like  this — 


bye 


(Bar  lines) 

* Since  the  above  article  was  written  we  notice  that  the  Perforated  Music  Co.  are 
advertising  rolls  with  the  words  printed  on  them. — Ed. 
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Or  like  tkis  example — 


(Bar  lines) 


I am  assuming  that  you  know  the  song,  or  that  you  have 
previously  run  through  the  roll  a number  of  times,  so  that  you 
know  what  is  coming. 

Place  your  singer  where  he  or  she  cannot  see  the  roll 
moving,  and  preferably  out  of  your  sight.  There  must  be 
perfect  freedom  for  the  singer — no  waiting  or  hurrying  to 
keep  the  place ; it  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Place  your  roll  in  position,  and  let  the  paper  travel  over 
the  tracker  bar  quite  close  to  the  first  perforations.  Bring 
your  tempo  lever  over  to  full  stop,  mentally  place  the  speed 
and  rhythm,  and  then  begin  playing. 

* * * * 

This  month  I introduce  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
love  songs,  Brahms’  Sapphische  Ode  (edition  Lengnick  & Co., 
57  Berners  Street,  W.). 

I suppose  this  gem  is  known  to  most  lovers  of  beautiful 
songs,  but,  as  in  my  last  paper,  I ask  those  readers  who  have 
some  sort  of  prejudice  against  classical  music  not  to  be  scared 
by  the  title  or  the  composer’s  name. 

The  melody  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  can  be  memorised 
for  all  time  with  quite  a little  trouble. 

The  accompaniment  is  on  the  whole  fairly  simple,  but 
not  so  easy  to  play  well  with  the  player  as  one  would  suppose, 
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because  the  treble  chords  are  played  for  the  most  part  half  a 
beat  after  each  note  sung. 

The  English  words  do  not  give  one  quite  the  spirit  of  the 
song,  but  I use  them  here,  and  those  singers  and  accompanists 
who  want  to  use  either  the  French  or  the  German  text  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  substituting  the  other  language. 

The  whole  of  this  song  needs  a singularly  tranquil,  undula- 
ting kind  of  accompaniment.  The  tone  produced  must  never 
be  abrupt,  must  never  stand  out  from  the  whole  picture  like 
a dash  of  vermilion,  but  a nice  sense  of  intensity  must  be 
maintained  through  all  the  rise  and  fall  of  tone  and  phrase. 
Faulty  control  of  the  blowing  and  the  ensuing  faulty  gradation 
of  tone  will  spoil  the  whole  song  from  the  first  phrase  onward. 

The  time  at  which  to  sing  is  given  as  “ rather  slowly,” 
which  is  vague,  and  may  mean  different  things  to  different 
performers. 

Eoughly,  however,  one  beat  to  a second,  4 seconds  to  a 
bar,  will  not  be  far  wrong  for  the  tempo. 

The  tone  required  is  from  soft  as  possible  to  just  a quiet 
firm  quality,  never  loud. 


Words 


Roses 


plucked 


Night 


The  first  chord  in  this  song  is  not  to  be  accented, 
it  does  not  come  with  the  first  beat  in  the  bar. 
Play  softly  and  smoothly. 

The  rhythm  of  the  song  will  soon  reveal 
itself,  and  the  thing  to  watch  for  is  that  the 
first  word  comes  with  the  second  left-hand 
perforation. 

The  bass  (l.h.  perforation)  note  to  the  syllable 
Ro  must  be  made  a little  more  prominent  than 
the  others.  The  second  syllable  is  sung  with- 
out a note  being  played  with  it,  but  the  right 
hand  set  of  three  perforations  immediately 
follows  the  syllable. 

If  you  have  got  just  the  right  speed  of  the 
singer  and  will  watch  that  the  bass  note  comes 
in  with  the  singer  in  each  similar  case  to  this 
word,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  playing 
a smooth  accompaniment  all  through. 

A little  stronger  accent  on  the  note  for  this 
word. 
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hedgerows 


Breathed 

day  time. 

Shaken 

Rained 

forehead. 


2nd  verse 

Kisses. 

Breathed 


nights 


In  the  score  no  note  is  played  with  word  hedge, 
only  the  chord  of  three  notes  after  the  singer 
begins  the  syllable,  but  in  the  roll  which  I have 
a bass  note  is  repeated  and  made  to  come  in 
with  the  word  hedge.  This  note  then  is  the 
land-mark  for  the  bar. 

All  the  foregoing  phrase  must  be  played 
softly  and  smoothly. 

This  word  comes  in  with  two  bass  notes,  and  is 
on  the  strong  beat  of  the  bar,  but  do  not  accent 
it  specially. 

The  notes  to  this  syllable  may  be  a little  louder 
than  the  others,  but  those  to  time  must  get 
softer  immediately. 

Increase  the  tone  a little  on  the  first  notes  and 
decrease  again  to  very  soft. 

Just  a gentle  increase  and  then  decrease  of 
tone  in  this  bar. 

Great  care  is  needed  while  this  word  is  being 
sung.  Make  sure  that  the  low  bass  note  comes 
in  with  the  word,  the  second  bass  note  to  the 
second  note  which  the  voice  takes,  then  hold 
the  following  perforations  in  the  treble  while 
the  voice  is  taking  that  charming  turn  in  the 
melody.  On  the  last  note  preceding — head, 
release  the  tempo  lever  just  to  get  the  per- 
forations to  produce  a very  quiet  tone,  and  on 
head  the  fresh  bar  is  begun  to  the  long  left- 
hand  perforation. 

The  four  bars  interlude  must  be  phrased  with 
a rise  of  tone  as  the  perforations  go  to  the 
right,  and  a fall  of  tone  as  they  come  back 
again. 

Begin  with  the  same  soft  tone  as  in  the  1st 
verse. 

Take  care  to  start  this  phrase  with  the  voice 
exactly.  If  you  are  late  on  the  word  it  will 
spoil  the  bar  and  disturb  the  deep  spirit  of  the 
song. 

Increase  the  tone  a little  here  up  to  the  syllable 
merit. 
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though 


Oerwhelmed 


Wept 

Roses. 


The  bar  in  which  this  word  begins  must  be 
very  softly  played,  with  the  tone  just  pressed 
out  ever  so  lightly. 

Another  increase  and  decrease  of  tone  is  needed 
here,  just  in  proportion  to  the  singer’s  tone 
which  will  probably  not  be  at  all  loud. 

The  same  kind  of  expression  is  marked  for  this 
bar  as  in  the  one  before. 

The  last  word  will  want  some  practice  to  get 
perfect.  It  is  the  same  musical  phrase  as 
played  to  the  word  forehead  in  the  first  verse. 

The  ending  is  for  the  piano  only,  and  there 
should  be  another  rise  and  a fall  of  tone  (cres- 
cendo and  diminuendo)  and  a little  extra  accent 
placed  on  the  first  set  of  right-hand  per- 
forations in  the  last  bar  but  one. 
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MODERN  BRITISH  COMPOSERS. 

I. — Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

{Continued  from  page  125.) 

This  brief  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  and 
scope  of  Elgar’s  two  great  oratorios.  The  scheme  is  a colossal 
one,  and  obviously  doomed  to  failure  in  the  hands  of  any  but 
one  of  the  highest  possible  technical,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
attainment.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  result  is  as  entirely  successful 
as  “ The  Dream  of  Gerontius.”  There  is  an  over-elaborate  use 
of  “ leit-motive,”  and  at  parts  a too  obvious  mixing  of  certain 
themes  in  the  orchestral  texture,  resulting  in  a lack  of  “ atmos- 
phere,” and  inducing  a consciousness  of  mechanism  in  the 
listener.  There  is  a monotony  of  rhythm — indeed,  this 
monotony  and  excessive  repetition  of  phrasing  must  be  counted 
amongst  Elgar’s  most  persistent  faults — and  occasionally  a 
dullness  as  of  the  conventional  sermon  is  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere. But  with  these  reservations  it  must  be  admitted  that 
much  of  the  music  is  of  a very  high  order,  occasionally  indeed 
reaching  the  sublime,  and  marking  its  creator  as  of  the  fore- 
most rank  amongst  the  world’s  composers. 

“ The  Kingdom  ” is  more  mature  in  style  than  “ The 
Apostles,”  exhibiting  in  a less  degree  those  faults  of  structure 
that  have  been  referred  to.  It  is  lacking  in  great  dramatic 
episodes  such  as  occur  in  the  earlier  work,  but  there  is  a marked 
development  of  style  and  technique  in  all  parts  of  the  work — 
orchestral,  choral,  and  soli.  The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by 
a reverence,  a tender  idealism,  and  such  a marked  devotional 
feeling  as  should  place  it  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  world’s 
religious  music. 

Elgar’s  first  symphony  (in  A flat,  op.  55)  was  produced 
at  the  Halle  Concerts  in  1908,  and  at  once  recorded  a distinct 
advance  on  anything  he  had  yet  done.  Here  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  a mature  Elgar,  with  a ripe  experience  of  life,  a 
philosophical  outlook  tempered  with  a delicate  imaginative 
romanticism,  and  a technique  that  enables  hini  to  express 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  fittest  manner  possible.  For  the 
moment  he  is  freed  from  the  theological  obsession  that  has 
latterly  possessed  him,  and  is  at  liberty  to  roam  in  the  spiritual 
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regions  that  are  neither  religions  nor  secular,  but  which  may 
be  styled  twentieth  century  mysticism. 

The  work  is  unified  by  one  great  theme,  which  is  quietly 
enunciated  early  in  the  first  movement,  is  suggested  in  many 
different  forms  throughout  the  work,  and  comes  out  triumph- 
antly at  the  finish . There  is  such  a wealth  of  thematic  material 
that  critics  were  led  to  wonder  if  it  could  all  be  essential,  but 
a further  acquaintance  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  not  an  inessential  note.  The  beautiful  adagio  with  “its 
highly  poetic  and  moving  spirit  of  meditation”  is  evolved 
from  the  main  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  is  there  given  in 
rapid  semi  - quavers . Towards  the  end  of  the  movement  the 
theme  appears  with  longer  notes  each  time,  and  gradually 
passes  into  the  adagio,  which  is  thus  note  for  note  the  theme 
of  the  Scherzo,  but  with  different  phrasing  and  feeling. 

The  Twies  critic,  writing  after  the  first  performance, 
said  : “ The  musical  interest  is  strongly  reinforced  by  masterly 
orchestration.  It  is  a great  work  of  art,  lofty  in  conception, 
sincere  in  expression,  and  which  must  stand  as  a landmark  in 
the  development  of  the  younger  school  of  English  music.” 

The  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61,  made  a great  impression  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  in  London  in  1910.  It 
was  hailed  at  once  as  “ ranking  amongst  the  world’s  great 
concertos,”  and  by  some  critics  as  the  best  work  that  its 
composer  had  yet  done. 

Carefully  avoiding  virtuosity  merely  for  the  sake  of 
virtuosity — ^there  is  not  a note  written  for  the  solo  instrument 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  whole  musical  effect — it  yet  con- 
tains passages  that  can  only  be  effectively  played  by  the  most 
accomplished  performer.  The  work  consists  of  three  move- 
ments, a quick  first  and  last  movement  with  an  andante 
between. 

The  cadenza,  which  is  reserved  for  the  last  movement,  is 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  is  (contrary  to  the  usual  plan) 
accompanied  throughout.  Here  the  various  themes  of  the 
work  are  passed  in  review  in  a kind  of  rhapsody  for  the  solo 
instrument.  It  is  really  a miniature  movement  of  great 
significance,  and,  according  to  one  well-known  critic,  shows  us 
the  lines  on  which  the  new  music  could  safely  run  ! 

The  second  symphony  (in  E flat,  op.  63)  was  produced 
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in  1911.  It  is,  like  the  two  preceding  works,  of  great  dis- 
tinction, although  possibly  not  destined  to  be  as  popular  as 
either  of  them.  It  has  the  same  brilliance  of  orchestration, 
the  same  closely  knit  structure  and  many  points  of  great 
originality  and  beauty,  but  it  seems  to  lack  the  inspiration 
of  the  first  symphony  and  the  concerto.  This  is  possibly  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  due  to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  work.  Further  knowledge  will  possibly  lead  to  a different 
conclusion,  and  the  opinion  here  expressed  is  given  with 
reservation. 

It  is  dedicated  “ To  the  memory  of  His  late  Maiesty  King 
Edward  VII.” 

The  inscription  on  the  title-page  of  a quotation  from 
Shelley,  ‘‘Earely,  rarely,  comest  thou  spirit  of  delight,” 
suggests  the  poetic  basis  of  the  work. 

Elgar’s  most  recent  work  is  “ The  Music  Makers,”  op. 
67,  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  1912.  This 
is  a setting  for  contralto  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy’s  poem,  “We  are  the  Music  Makers.”  It  is 
very  effectively  written,  the  orchestration  being  as  usual 
masterly,  the  choral  writing  particularly  appropriate,  and  the 
solo  part  extremely  beautiful.  The  work  is  a short  one,  last- 
ing but  an  hour — it  is,  indeed,  a return  to  the  composer’s 
miniature  style  rather  than  on  the  lines  of  his  more  recent 
larger  mode  of  expression,  but  it  contains  points  of  originality 
notably  the  free  quotations  from  his  former  works  that  are 
here  indulged  in.  It  is  a composition  that  should  prove  very 
popular. 

There  are  many  smaller  works  that  must  perforce  be 
omitted  from  this  enumeration  of  Elgar’s  compositions,  but 
mention  should  be  made  of  his  influence  upon  the  competitive 
Festival  movement — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  of  the  influence  of  the  Festival  movement  upon  his  part- 
song  writing.  Certainly  if  there  had  been  no  highly  trained 
choirs  such  as  the  Festival  movement  has  brought  into  exist- 
ence, some  of  the  most  beautiful  unaccompanied  part  songs 
of  the  Festival  repertoire  would  never  have  been  written. 

To  mention  only  one — “ Go,  Song  of  Mine,”  op.  57,  is 
an  inspiration . Nothing  finer  of  its  kind  has  ever  been  written, 
and  to  hear  it  sung  by  a first-class  choir  under  a first-class 
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conductor  is  to  realise  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  infinite 
depths  of  sadness  underlying  all  things  human . If  its  composer 
had  nothing  more  to  his  credit  than  this  one  work,  he  would 
still  be  a great  artist,  for  it  is  sublime. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  (so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain)  of  Elgar’s  works  available  for  the  piano- 
player  : — 

Bavarian  Dance,  Op.  27,  No.  J.  Key  G. 

Bavarian  Dance,  Op.  27,  No.  2.  (From  the  Bavarian  Highlands.) 

Bavarian  Dance,  Op.  27,  No.  3.  Key  G.  Bavarian  Highlands. 

Chanson  de  Matin,  Op.  15,  No.  2. 

Concerto  (Violin),  Op.  61. 

Chanson  de  Nnit,  Op.  15,  No.  1. 

Cockaigne,  Op.  40.  Key  C.  Concert  Overture.  In  London  Town. 
Contrasts,  Op.  10.  No.  3.  The  Gavotte,  a.d.  1700  and  1900. 

Enigma  Variations,  Op.  36. 

Funeral  March,  Op.  42. 

Intermezzo,  Op.  36. 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory.  Key  C.  Accompaniment  only. 

Like  the  Damask  Rose.  Key  B flat.  Accompaniment  only. 

Mazurka,  Op.  10,  No.  1. 

Meditation,  Op.  29.  G minor.  (Lux  Christi.) 

Pipes  of  Pan,  The.  Accompaniment  in  B minor. 

Poet’s  Life,  The.  Key  F.  Accompaniment  only. 

Pomp  and  Circumstance,  Op.  39.  No.  1.  Military  March. 

Pomp  and  Circumstance,  Op.  39.  A minor.  No.  2.  Military  March. 

Arranged  by  Adolf  Schmid. 

Pomp  and  Circumstance.  No.  4.  Military  March. 

Prelude  and  Angel’s  Farewell,  Op.  38.  D minor.  From  “ The  Dream  of 
Gerontius.” 

Queen  Mary’s  Song.  Key  E.  Accompaniment  only. 

Romance  for  Violin,  Op.  1.  Arranged  as  pianoforte  solo  by  MaxLaistner. 
Rondel  in  A flat.  Op.  16,  No.  3.  Accompaniment  only. 

Salut  d’ Amour,  Op.  12. 

Serenade  Mauresque,  Op.  10,  No.  2. 

Sevillana,  Op.  7.  Sc^ne  Espagnole. 

Shepherd’s  Song,  The.  Key  E flat.  Accompaniment  only. 

Sonata,  Op.  28.  Key  G. 

Song  of  Autumn,  A.  Key  F.  Accompaniment  only. 

Sursum  Corda,  Op.  11.  (Elevation.) 

Symphony  in  A flat.  Op.  55. 

Through  the  Long  Days,  Op.  16,  No.  2.  Key  A flat.  Accompaniment 
only. 

Wand  of  Youth,  The,  Op.  1b.  (Second  Suite.)  Part  I. 

1.  March. 

2.  The  Little  Bells  (Scherzino). 

3.  Moths  and  Butterflies  (Dance). 
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Wand  of  Youth,  The,  Op.  1b.  (Second  Suite.)  Part  II. 

4.  Fountain  Dance. 

5.  The  Tame  Bear. 

6.  The  Wild  Bear. 


I 
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MUSIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  annual  conference  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Musicians  is  being  held  in  Birmingham.  This  year  the  Musical 
League  is  associated  with  the  conference.  The  Incorporated  Society 
was  founded  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  to-day  representative  of  the  general 
musical  profession.  Both  the  theoretical  (or  teaching)  and  the  creative 
sides  of  the  art  are  represented  at  the  conference.  The  morning  sessions 
are  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  the  afternoons 
to  illustrative  performances.  The  two  chief  papers  to  be  read  were  “ The 
Musician  and  his  Personal  Responsibilities,  ” by  Mr.  William  Wallace,  and 
“ The  Music  of  the  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  IT.  Bewerunge.  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald  had  arranged  to  give  an  address  on  ” Modern  Conducting,”  the 
subject  of  his  article  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal.  Eight  new 
works  were  announced  for  performance.  These  are  a ” Fantasie  ” for 
orchestra  by  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner,  a “ Prelude  to  ‘ Othello,’  ” by  Mr. 
Harry  Keyser,  a song  for  soprano  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Edgar  L. 
Bainton,  songs  by  Mr.  Frederic  Austin  (sung  by  himself),  “ Dr. 
Merryheart,”  by  Mr.  Havergal  Brian,  a string  quartette  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Davis,  fantasies  for  strings  by  Mr.  H.  Waldo  Warner  and  Mr.  Balfour 
Gardiner,  and  songs  by  Miss  Mabel  Moss.  The  programme  also 
included  Mr.  Granville  Bantock’s  Choral  Symphony,  “ Avalanta.” 

* * * * 

The  most  interesting  concert  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society’s 
season  was  that  given  on  December  4th,  when  the  programme  included 
a new  symphony  by  the  veteran  British  musician.  Sir  Hubert  H.  Parry. 
In  this  work  Sir  Hubert  adopts  the  freedom  in  form  of  the  moderns. 
The  four  movements  are  linked  together,  and  the  principal  subjects,  in 
various  transformations,  run  through  them  all.  The  sections,  between 
which  no  pause  is  made,  are  respectively  headed  ” Stress,”  “Love,” 
“ Play,”  and  “ Now!  ” Further  than  this,  the  analysis  states  clearly 
the  intention  the  composer  attaches  to  each  theme.  The  labels  are  given 
“ with  the  proviso  that  they  are  only  offered  as  approximations.”  The 
symphony  opens  with  the  motif  of  “ Brooding  Thought,”  which  is 
admirably  suggested  by  the  music.  It  is  followed  by  the  motif  of 
“Tragedy,”  and  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  motifs  “Wrestling,” 
“ Revolt,”  “ Suffering,”  and  “ Pity,”  which  are  treated  and  developed 
in  a masterly  manner  expressive  of  their  influence  on  each  other.  Some 
of  the  finest  moments  of  the  symphony  come  at  the  end  of  this  section — 
moments  of  expressive  dignity  approaching  solemnity.  The  second 
section  opens  with  the  “ Human  Love  ” theme.  In  its  development  it 
is  troubled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  “ Brooding  Thought  ” theme,  and 
other  motifs  suggestive  of  adverse  influences.  In  the  third  section  the 
composer  sets  forth  “ the  inextinguishable  and  inexhaustible  instinct  of 
humanity  for  play,  merriment,  gaiety,  fun,  and  humour,”  and  these 
various  phases  of  the  bright  side  of  life  are  illustrated  with  a directness 
typically  English  and  characteristic  of  the  composer.  His  personality. 
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however,  is  most  felt  in  the  final  section,  headed  “ Now!  ” in  which 
optimism  triumphs.  ‘It  begins  with  the  subjects  “ Content  ” and 
“Hopefulness,”  and  although  these  are  overshadowed  for  some  time 
by  conflicting  thoughts  and  a return  of  the  “ Tragedy  ” motif,  optimism 
finally  prevails,  and  brings  the  work  to  an  exuberant  conclusion. 

* * * * 

To  commemorate  the  recent  bestowal  by  the  King  of  the  title 
“ Eoyal  ” on  the  Philharmonic  Society,  its  supporters  organised  a 
special  supper  at  Pagani’s,  and  shortly  after  the  concert  referred  to  above 
assembled  many  representatives  of  the  musical  world.  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  presided,  and  a feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  presentation 
to  Mme.  Tetrazzini  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society.  With  such  a 
president  stiffness  and  formality  were  impossible.  Sir  Hubert 
commenced  the  presentation  ceremony  by  saying  “ This  is  an  appalling 
moment,”  and  in  genial  words  he  commented  on  the  predilection  the 
Society  had  always  shown  for  great  executive  artists.  Mme.  Tetrazzini 
kissed  the  medal  rapturously,  but  her  demonstrations  of  delight  went  no 
further  than  her  simple  “ Thank  you  ” to  the  company.  Subsequently 
several  speeches  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Walford 
Davies,  referring  to  the  various  nationalities  of  the  artists  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  performance,  styled  it  a “ Concert  of  Europe.”  Mr.  Alfred 
Kalisch  repeated  the  story  of  the  thoughtful  child  who,  on  being  told 
that  his  mother  was  born  in  India,  his  father  in  France,  and  himself  in 
Ireland,  remarked,  “ What  a fortunate  thing  that  we  all  met!  ” and 
Dr.  Cummings  brought  out  of  the  storehouse  of  his  recollections  some 
amusing  and  interesting  facts. 

* * * * 

Mascagni  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  opera  in  which  he 
has  collaborated  with  Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  and  of  which  the  story  is 

based  on  that  of  Byron’s  “ Parisina.  ” He  is  also  stated  to  be  full  of 

enthusiasm  for  the  libretto,  declaring  the  work  to  be  simple  and  rapid 
in  its  tragic  action,  and  admirably  suited  to  musical  illustration  as  well 
as  to  an  impressive  stage  setting.  One  thing,  however,  is  still  lacking, 
it  seems,  to  the  completeness  of  the  work — namely,  the  music. 

D’Annunzio  is  anxious  his  collaborator  should  write  for  the  voice  of  a 
nightingale.  Mascagni  is  by  no  means  reluctant  to  supply  this  detail, 
but  is  faced  with  the  difficulty,  according  to  a writer  in  “ Comoedia,” 
that  he  has  never  heard  a nightingale  warble,  and  is  unable  to  find  one 
unselfish  enough  to  oblige  him  in  the  matter  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Pepys’  blackbird,  it  will  be  remembered,  never  finished  any  tune.  And 
the  composer  of  “ Parisina  ” will  have  to  wait  until  the  spring  before 
he  can  find  a.nightingale  even  to  begin  one. 

* * * * 

There  ought  really  to  be  a “ time-limit  ’ ’ (says  the  writer  of  the 
Telegraph  musical  notes)  for  concerts,  in  the  interests  alike  of  artists 
and  audiences.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  satisfying  a certain  section 
of  the  public — those  voracious  and  exacting  ballad-lovers  who  adopt  an 
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Oliver-like  attitude  towards  every  song  sung  and  every  piece  played  at 
every  concert  to  which  they  go.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
average  concert-goer  can  really  enjoy — or  desire — programmes  of 
stupendous  length.  Two  such  programmes  were  served  up  on  one 
evening  recently.  At  one  of  them  there  was  a Beethoven  sonata,  eleven 
other  piano  solos,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  songs,  and  as  encores  were 
numerous,  the  recital  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  two  hours  before 
the  last  group  but  one  in  the  programme  was  reached — the  penultimate 
and  final  groups  embracing  between  them  eleven  numbers,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  length.  Was  this  not  a clear  case  of  too  much  of  a good 
thing?  And  at  the  other  concert  referred  to,  which  began  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  first  half  of  the  programme  was  not  concluded  until  9-30, 
notwithstanding  that  “ no  encores  ” was  the  order  of  the  evening. 
Wherefore  we  respectfully  urge  the  desirability  of  a time-limit,  and 
suggest  that  a programme  of  two  hours’  duration  ought  to  satisfy 
everybody  of  “ sweet  reasonableness.” 

* * 

The  revival  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  opera  ” Colomba  ” by  the 
students  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Music  was  an  interesting  event  in 
many  ways.  The  work  dates  from  1883,  when  it  enjoyed  a success  that 
promised  it  a long  life.  The  period  was  one  of  much  controversy 
concerning  opera.  Wagner’s  “ Ring  ” and  Wagner’s  operatic  reforms 
were  a fruitful  source  of  discussion,  and  the  composer  of  ” Colomba  ” 
was  accused  by  some  experts  of  adopting  sundry  of  Wagner’s  methods. 
To-day  this  charge  is  distinctly  a merit,  but  the  influence  of  Wagner  in 
“ Colomba  ” is  so  slight  that  it  is  only  perceivable  by  the  musician. 
“ Colomba  ” is  constructed  on  the  lines  of  old  Italian  opera,  with  its 
melodious  arias  and  set  ensembles.  It  is  replete  with  melody  of 
charming  and  expressive  character,  and  throughout  the  composer  shows 
a lively  sense  of  operatic  requirements.  The  form  is  now  old-fashioned, 
but  it  is  no  more  so  than  several  of  Verdi’s  operas  which  are  constantly 
played  to-day,  and  if  ” Colomba  ” had  been  by  an  Italian  instead  of  a 
British  composer,  it  would  probably  not  have  dropped  out  of  the 
memory  of  so  many  of  the  present  generation.  The  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company  originally  produced  the  work  at  Drury  Lane.  They  might  do 
worse  than  to  revive  it. 

♦ * * * 

In  Los  Angeles  they  have  a proper  regard  for  the  public’s  sense  of 
propriety.  Thus,  two  performances  were  given  in  that  city  lately  of 
Strauss’s  ” Salome,”  and,  according  to  the  New  York  Musical  Courier, 
an  advance  leaflet  was  circulated  which  contained  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  there  would  be  “No  Immorality  in  the  Coming  Production  of 
'Salome.’”  And  it  was  added:  ” Tarquinia  Tarquini  subdues  the 
startling  parts  of  the  drama  with  her  refinement  and  gentleness,  and 
makes  the  opera  acceptable  to  the  most  puritanical.”  We  are  not  told 
in  which  direction  the  receipts  were  affected  by  this  announcement. 

* * * * 

There  has  been  a regular  battle-royal  in  Frankfurt  between  the 
critical  fraternity  and  the  Museums-Gesellschaft.  The  Frankfurter- 
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Zeitung  passed  some  rather  severe  strictures  upon  a concert  conducted 
in  that  city  by  Mengelberg.  Whereupon  arose  an  acrimonious 
correspondence  between  the  managers  of  the  Museums-Gesellschaft  and 
the  offending  newspaper,  the  outcome  of  which,  apparently,  was  a very 
natural  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  who  control  the  latter  to  offer  any 
apology  for  what  their  critic  had  penned,  and  the  refusal,  in  consequence, 
of  the  authorities  of  the  concerts  to  admit  the  unrepentant  critic  to  any 
of  their  functions.  But  the  matter  did  not  end  here,  for  it  appears  that, 
in  order  to  assert  their  critical  independence,  all  the  Frankfurt 
newspapers,  without  exception,  have  declared  a boycott  on  the  concerts 
of  the  Museums-Gesellschaft,  and  have  further  enlisted  the  support  to 
this  end  of  the  local  representatives  of  other  newspapers. 

* * * ^ 

Politeness  in  criticism  if,  of  course,  a characteristic  of  the  present 
day — in  this  country,  at  any  rate.  But  for  courteous  and  cautious 
circumlocution  we  unhesitatingly  award  the  gold  medal  to  the  critic  who 
wrote  of  a singer  recently  that  her  “ ideas  of  correct  intonation  were 
scarcely  consonant  with  the  prevalent  impression.” 

* * * * 

One  of  the  features  of  the  provincial  musical  season  has  been  the 
autumn  tour  of  the  Quinlan  Opera  Company.  They  have  been 
introducing  Charpentier’s  “ Louise  ” in  English,  of  which  a brilliant 
interpretation  has  been  given,  with  Mr.  Maurice  D’Oisely  as  Julien, 
Miss  Jean  Brola  as  Louise,  Mr.  W.  J.  Samuel  as  the  father,  and  Miss 
Edna  Thornton  as  the  mother.  Other  notable  successes  have  been 
“ The  Valykries  ” and  “ Tristan  and  Isolde.”  Puccini’s  “ La  Boheme  ” 
has  also  been  revived.  The  company  has,  generally,  done  well. 
Liverpool  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  town;  Birmingham  the  best,  which 
is  curious,  bearing  in  mind  the  nasty  things  that  have  been  said  about 
the  Midland  city,  among  others  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  has  been 
especially  severe  and  contemptuous.  In  the  spring  the  Quinlan 
Company  are  to  give  the  complete  ” Eing  ” and  ” The  Meistersingers.  ” 

iit  * * * 

Mr.  John  Coates,  our  leading  English  tenor,  has  given  distinction  to 
many  of  the  Quinlan  performances.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  his  career, 
which  the  Editor  is  able  to  do  through  conversations  he  has  had  from 
time  to  time  with  Mr.  Coates.  He  was  born  near  Bradford,  and 
commenced  singing  as  a choir  boy  in  that  town.  Doubtless,  even  before 
that,  he  made  a certain  kind  of  music  in  the  nursery,  though  to  the 
doubtful  satisfaction  of  his  hearers.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
parents  early  in  life,  and  since  that  time  has  had  to  fight  his  way  in  the 
world  entirely  by  his  own  efforts.  As  a young  man  he  used  to  sing  about 
Bradford  a good  deal,  but  he  first  became  known  to  a wider  public 
through  his  appearance  in  light  opera,  such  as  those  of  the  Gilbert- 
Sullivan  series,  and  the  musical  plays  produced  by  Mr.  George 
Edwardes.  The  parts  he  played  in  the  latter  were  those  of  the  lover- 
hero,  several  of  them  being  designed  in  the  first  instance  for  Mr.  Hayden 
Coffin,  and  it  is  doubtless  through  this  that  a popular  misconception 
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has  arisen.  Many  people  will  tell  you  to-day,  with  a knowing  air,  that 
John  Coates  started  as  a baritone.  Mr.  Coates  was  never  a baritone, 
though,  on  his  own  admission,  he  tried  to  be  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
nearly  ruined  his  voice  altogether.  “ When  a boy’s  voice  breaks,”  to 
use  Mr.  Coates’  own  words,  ” his  voice,  which  is  usually  of  the  ‘ lamb- 
bass  ’ kind,  drops  several  tones  lower  than  it  will  be  at  maturity.  Mine 
was  like  that.  I felt — indeed,  I knew — that  I was  going  to  be  a singer. 
But  I made  one  mistake  in  beginning  too  early,  and  another  in  imagining 
my  voice^was  of  the  baritone  range.  When  I went  to  London,  and  got 
into  light  opera,  I was  given  baritone  parts  to  play.  I tried  to  sing 
them  in  a manly,  sonorous  voice,  and  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
do  so.  My  voice  was  always  wanting  to  go  upwards  into  the  higher 
register,  but  as  I had  my  living  to  earn,  I had  to  go  on  playing  these 
baritone  parts,  and  the  public  accepted  me  as  a baritone.  They  did  not 
know,  however,  that  when  I went  out  with  the  first  big  company  and 
played  ‘ The  Geisha  ’ in  the  provinces  all  the  songs  had  been  transposed 
higher  for  me,  or  that  in  ‘ Little  Miss  Nobody  ’ the  music  had  been 
specially  written  to  suit  my  voice.  Nevertheless,  the  songs  were  of  the 
baritone  type,  and  I was  still  trying  to  sing  them  in  the  accepted  baritone 
style.  The  result  was  that  I was  repeatedly  attacked  with  hoarseness, 
and  ultimately  developed  laryngitis  in  such  a severe  form  that  I had  to 
take  a holiday.  After  about  a fortnight,  however,  I was  telegraphed 
for,  as  the  piece  was  wavering  between  success  and  failure,  and  I 
continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  run,  though  with  great  difficulty.  This 
was  followed  by  a complete  retirement  for  some  little  time,  during  which 
1 decided  to  take  the  plunge,  and  leave  light  opera  work.  My  conviction 
that  I was  a tenor  was  confirmed,  and  it  was  as  a tenor  that  I 
re-appeared  after  some  months  of  hard,  quiet  study.” 

It  is  common  knowledge  how  successful  Mr.  Coates’  re-appearance 
was.  It  is  now  about  twelve  years  ago  that  he  commenced  serious 
concert  and  operatic  work.  After  the  first  twelve  months,  even,  his 
position  was  assured,  and  he  became  numbered  among  the  leading 
singers  of  the  day.  A turning-point  in  his  career  was  when  he  captured 
Germany  in  Wagnerian  opera — an  unprecedented  feat  for  an  English 
singer.  The  story  of  his  German  success  is  an  interesting  one.  He 
had  sung  at  Covent  Garden,  and  one  of  the  conductors,  who  occupied 
a similar  position  at  Strasburg,  offered  to  give  Mr.  Coates  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  there — an  opportunity  which  was  eagerly  grasped. 
Meantime  the  operatic  aspirant  studied  some  French  roles  under  a 
distinguished  Parisian  teacher,  who  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the 
Director  of  the  Cologne  Opera  House.  When  Mr.  Coates  arrived  at 
Cologne,  however,  Herr  Director  first  pleaded  fatigue  as  an  excuse  for 
not  hearing  him.  English  tenors  had  no  great  reputation  in  Germany, 
and  he  probably  thought  it  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time.  Suppressing 
a yawn,  the  Director  asked  Mr.  Coates  abruptly  whether  he  could  sing 
the  ” Narration  ” from  ” Lohengrin,”  to  which  he  received  a confident 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  ” In  German?  ” was  the  next  question. 
” Yes,”  again  answered  Mr.  Coates,  and  straightway  sang  it.  From 
the  first  bar  tbe  Director  was  all  attention  and  excitement.  With  the 
“Cavatina”  from  “Faust,”  sung  in  French,  the  singer’s  reputation 
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was  sealed.  He  was  engaged  forthwith,  and  sang  at  the  Cologne  Opera 
House  for  no  fewer  than  fifty  performances.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  provinces  have  had  a good  share 
of  his  services.  He  has  sung  at  the  Festival,  in  the  Moody -Manners 
Opera  Company,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  Quinlan  Opera  Company. 

* * * * 

It  is  always  interesting  to  find  out  from  a singer  what  he  considers 
the  reason  of  his  success,  and  also  to  ascertain  his  views  in  the  singer’s 
art  generally.  Mr.  Coates  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  attributed 
his  success  to  following  out  the  development  of  his  vocal  resources  after 
his  own  ideas.  He  is  a great  individualist  as  a singer,  and  believes 
always  in  giving  first  place  to  Nature. 

“ The  great  mistake  so  many  singers  make,”  he  said,  “ is  that  they 
try  to  imitate  somebody  else.  A singer  must  be  himself,  and  his  singing 
must  be  the  expression  of  his  own  manhood.  When  he  tries  to  imitate 
somebody  else  he,  almost  inevitably,  spoils  his  own  voice.  I have  always 
been  myself,  for  I am  certain  it  is  fatal  to  manufacture  a voice,  or  a 
particular  quality  of  voice.” 

“Is  it  that  to  which  you  attribute  the  dearth  of  good  tenor  singers?  ” 

“ To  some  extent,  yes;  but,  in  addition,  the  English  idea  of  a tenor 
singer  is  based  on  a pre-conceived  prejudice  as  to  what  the  tenor  quality 
is.  People  talk  about  a silvery  tone,  and  try  to  get  it  by  squeezing  the 
voice,  and  the  result  is  the  throaty  production  which  is  so  common  a 
fault  in  English  singers.  There  is  a lot  of  nonsense  talked  about  beauty 
of  tone.  Hang  the  beauty  of  tone,  I say ; let  us  have  truth  of  tone,  for, 
after  all,  truth  is  beauty. 

“ The  tenor  is  the  ideal  lover  and  hero,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
baritone  is  the  ideal  brother,  and  the  bass  the  ideal  father.  Surely  the 
ideal  hero  should  be  manly,  and  should  sing  in  that  entirely  natural 
manner  which  carries  conviction,  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  speak 
in  a manner  that  carried  conviction.  In  short,  he  should  be  true. 

“ The  great  essential  is  a natural  production,  for  without  that  how 
can  a singer  express  himself  naturally  ? His  highest  note  and  his  lowest 
note,  and  all  the  notes  in  between,  should  be  sung  in  exactly  the  same 
free  method.  True,  the  tenor  who  has  acquired  the  conventional  English 
quality  can  often  sing  a ballad  in  a most  charming  manner,  but  he  can 
never  sing  the  big  operatic  roles.  But  the  greater  will  include  the  lesser, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  singer  who  can  sing  the  big  roles  can  sing  the 
little  things  all  the  better.  ’ ’ 

“ Are  tenors  so  scarce  as  the  popular  idea  leads  one  to  suppose?  ” 

“ Well,  of  course,  the  tenor  voice  is  a rare  one,  but  many  good  singers 
are  lost  through  lack  of  proper  development,  and  many  a youngster  is 
spoilt  through  the  bonhomie  of  his  friends,  and  the  festive  life  in  which 
he  is  tempted  to  indulge.  Nearly  everyone,  moreover,  begins  too  early. 
A tenor  should  not  begin  his  career  before  he  is  thirty;  but,  also,  so 
many  have  their  livings  to  get.” 

* * * * 

Mr.  Coates  is  very  strong  in  condemnation  of  the  idea  that  a tenor 
quality  is  a distinct  quality,  which  should  never  vary.  People  are  fond 
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of  going  back  to  the  palmy  days,  he  says,  but  they  do  not  go  back  far 
enough.  They  should  go  back  to  Sims  Reeves  and  Braham,  who  had 
voices  of  the  Caruso  timbre.  In  regard  to  them  Mr.  Coates  feels  sure 
that  many  people  to-day  would  shake  their  heads,  and  say  that  they  had 
the  baritone,  and  not  the  tenor,  quality. 

A question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Coates  preferred  operatic  work  to  the 
concert  platform  elicited  another  interesting  comment. 

“ I like,”  he  replied,  ” all  classes  of  work.  A man  is  either  a singer 
or  he  is  not  a singer.  If  he  is  a singer,  he  should  be  able  to  do  one  kind 
of  work  as  well  as  another.  English  people  have  got  a bad  habit  of 
placing  their  singers  into  classes.  To  my  mind,  the  singer  should  have 
no  branch,  or  speciality,  and  he  should,  moreover,  be  international; 
that  is  to  say,  he  should  be  able  to  sing  in  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
and  so  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.” 

♦ * * 

Why  do  cultured  English  singers  sing  so  few  English  songs?  or, 
rather,  why  are  there  so  few  good  English  songs  for  them  to  sing?  The 
always  interesting  and  practical  music  critic  of  the  Beferee  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  a recent  article.  Referring  to  several  vocal  recitals  which 
he  had  attended,  he  wrote: — No  one  can  controvert  the  fact  that 
cultured  singers  have  richer  stores  at  hand  in  Continental  art  than  in 
British,  added  to  which  a considerable  number  of  foreign  songs  have 
been  heard  so  repeatedly  by  English  audiences  that  they  have  acquired 
associations  for  many  concert-goers.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  such 
an  obvious  increase  of  spontaneity  in  the  applause  when  a good  song 
is  sung  in  English  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
British  public  is  to  address  it  in  its  own  language.  This  is  being 
perceived  by  publishers,  several  of  whom  are  issuing  new  English 
translations  of  standard  Continental  songs.  All  this  makes  for  the 
dissipation  of  the  musical  snobbery  which  pretends  to  admire  what  it 
really  does  not  understand,  but  it  is  obvious  that  while  the  understanding 
of  foreign  songs  is  most  desirable  and  helpful  to  the  cultivation  of  good 
taste,  it  is  more  important  that  our  composers  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  us  songs  that  can  hold  their  own  with  their  Continental  rivals.  It 
is  just  this  encouragement  that  is  lacking.  Composers  are  rarely  wealthy 
people,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  they  write  down  to  the 
publishers’  requirements.  Few  publishers  seem  to  have  the  acumen  to 
perceive  that  financial  success  lies  in  creating  a new  taste  rather  than 
in  pandering  to  half- worn-out  formulas.  As  to  composers,  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  writing  songs  of  real 
artistic  value  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  really  poetic  words.  Except 
in  rare  instances,  the  popular  writers  of  lyrics  seem  to  be  actuated  almost 
entirely  by  a desire  to  provide  smoothly -running  lines  having  for  their 
subject  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  an  idea.  They  paddle  in  the 
puddles  of  passion  and  revel  in  a plenitude  of  platitudes.  The  composer 
who  takes  up  such  jingles  of  rhyme  hopelessly  handicaps  himself,  for 
if  he  has  the  perception  of  the  appropriate  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  high-class  artistic  song,  his  music  is  bound  to  reflect 
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the  insincerity  of  the  text.  This  is  not  an  age  of  poets,  but  now  and 
again  some  writer  issues  a tiny  volume,  not  in  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
gain,  but  because  the  spirit  within  him  moves  him  to  express  emotions 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  experiences  grave  and  gay.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  a search  among  the  minor  poets  would  prove  more 
profitable  to  earnest-minded  composers  than  their  purchase  of  lines  by 
the  professional  song- writers.  ” 

* * * ^ 

A most  interesting  lecture  was  that  delivered  at  Queen’s.  Hall  by 
Lieut.  J.  Mackenzie  Rogan  on  “ Regimental  Bands;  Their  History  and 
Role  of  Usefulness.”  He  gave  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  history  of 
our  military  bands  from  the  formation  of  the  British  Army  in  1660. 
The  formation  of  our  regimental  bands  has  been  a gradual  process, 
entirely  dependent  on  the  initiative  and  generosity  of  the  officers.  The 
oboe  was  the  first  instrument  introduced  to  supplement  the  drums  and 
fifes.  A warrant  of  1684  authorised  the  employment  of  twelve  oboes 
in  the  regiments  of  Foot  Guards.  Line  regiments  followed  this  example, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  oboe  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  regimental  bands.  The  first  record  of  attested  soldiers 
being  employed  as  musicians  in  a regimental  band  is  that  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  for  whom  in  1785  the  Duke  of  York  enlisted  twelve 
musicians  in  Hanover,  one  of  whom  received  the  appointment  of  ‘ ‘ Music 
Major.”  In  1822  regimental  bands  were  fixed  at  ten  musicians,  ” not 
including  black  men  and  boys.”  In  the  following  year,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  new  instruments,  this  number  was  increased  to  fourteen, 
but  there  was  little  organisation  or  system  of  training,  and  each  band 
had  its  own  musical  pitch.  The  discordant  results  of  the  performance 
of  the  National  Anthem  by  combined  bands  at  a review  of  our  troops  at 
Scutari  in  1854  “was  a masterly  example  of  our  inefficiency.”  But 
discords  have  their  uses,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  Kneller 
Hall  Royal  Military  School  of  Music  was  established.  The  War  Office 
permits  each  battalion  to  have  one  band  sergeant,  one  corporal,  and 
twenty  musicians,  all  of  whom  must  be  efficient  soldiers. 

* * * * 

To  musicians  the  illustrations  of  the  lecture  were  specially 
interesting.  The  far-famed  antiquarian  collector  of  old  instruments, 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin,  had  lent  a set  which  enabled  Lieutenant  Rogan 
to  reconstruct  the  military  band  of  about  a hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago.  The  instruments  consisted  of  two  oboes  of  piercing  tone,  two 
clarinets  of  raucous  quality,  two  bassoons  that  seemed  husky  with  age, 
two  aggressive-toned  trumpets,  two  hand  horns,  whose  voice  seemed  to 
have  been  softened  by  the  hand  of  time,  a fearsome  bass  horn  in  C with 
an  extraordinary  loop  in  its  tube,  two  diabolical-looking  serpents  shaped 
in  the  form  of  “ S,”  and  a large  and  side  drum.  The  instruments  were 
played  by  members  of  the  Dover  Royal  Garrison  Wrtillery  Band, 
conducted  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Battishill,  who  had  so  well  trained  the  players 
that  Lieutenant  Rogan  said  he  believed  these  old  instruments  w4re  better 
played  on  this  occasion  than  they  had  been  a hundred  and  twenty  years 
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ago.  The  illustrations  consisted  of  well-known  marches,  which  were 
first  played  on  the  old  instruments  and  then  repeated  by  the  fine 
Coldstream  Guards  Band,  the  contrast  providing  a fine  object-lesson  in 
the  enormous  improvement  in  tone  effected  by  modern  manufacturers 
of  wind  instruments. 

* * * ^ 

Something  new  in  programme  music.  It  is  called  “ Inno  dei 
Giornalisti  ” (Hymn  of  the  Journalists),  and  is  the  work  of  a Neapolitan 
composer,  Raffaele  Caravaglios,  who  wrote  it  for  the  opening  of  a new 
Pi-iess  Club  in  Naples.  The  music  is  described  as  “ realistic  ” in  its 
reflection  of  “ the  daily  work,  and  the  fire,  fervour,  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  active  and  able  journalist.” 

* •sif  * * 

A diatribe  has  been  directed  by  the  learned  Chancellor  of  a University 
in  one  of  the  Western  States  against  grand  opera  in  general,  and  a 
Wagner  opera  in  particular.  Hearken  to  this:  “There  are  certain 
features  about  grand  opera,”  according  to  this  august  authority,  “ which 
are  unspeakably  demoralising  for  young  people.”  A serious  indictment, 
truly  (says  a contemporary).  But  now  listen  to  this,  from  the  same 
source : “I  went  to  ‘ Tannhauser  ’ myself,  so  that  I might  be  able  to 
speak  about  it  with  intelligence.  There  can  never  be  any  excuse  for  the 
features  of  grand  opera  which  are  too  vulgar  to  be  described  in  words.” 
And  apparently  we  are  to  understand  th5t  “ Tannhauser  ” falls  into  the 
category  of  the  “ unspeakably  demoralising  ” and  the  “ vulgar,”  for  this 
sternly  moral  critic,  who  went  to  see  the  opera  so  that  he  might  speak 
about  it  “ with  intelligence,”  forbears  to  describe  what  he  therein  saw. 
He  is  content  to  warn  all  and  sundry  against  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
an  incontinent  art-form.  It  is  really  distressing  to  think  that 
Tannhauser  ” should  have  become  familiar  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
provincial  opera-goers  in  an  English  translation.  Truly,  Mr.  Charles 
Manners,  among  others,  has  much  to  answer  for!  But,  alas! 
“ Tannhauser  ” is  by  no  means  the  only  “ immoral  ” or  “ unmoral  ” 
opera.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  draw  up  a list — already  hinted  at  as 
desii'able — of  lyric  dramas  that  would  certainly  not  meet  tHe  approval 
of  moralists  of  the  type  of  him  whose  denunciation  has  just  been  quoted. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a list  could  be  crowded  into  a 
single  column  of  a newspaper.  But  we  confess  that  the  idea  would 
never  have  entered  our  head  that  it  was  humanly  possible  for  the  veriest 
Puritan  among  opera7goers  to  take  exception  to  that  innocuously  amusing 
little  work,  “ The  Secret  of  Suzanne.”  Yet  mistaken  we  were,  it  seems. 
The  story  goes,  at  any  rate,  that  a recent  performance  of  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
one-act  opera  given  in  Omaha  by  Mr.  DippePs  Chicago  company  was 
followed  by  a strongly -worded  protest  from  the  local  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  on  the  ground,  if  you  please,  that  the  heroine,  by 
proclaiming  herself  a cigarette-smoker,  is  a character  deserving  the 
society’s  “ most  unreserved  censure  and  condemnation.”  The  protest, 
it  is  understood,  ended — appropriately — in  smoke. 
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It  is  not  only  the  West  End  which  appreciates  good  music.  Sir 
Henry  Wood  and  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra  have,  as  it  were,  been 
“ slumming,”  with  most  gratifying  results.  A concert  given  at  the 
Excelsior  Hall,  Bethnal  Green,  was  attended  by  a huge  “ democratic  ” 
audience,  which  was  delighted  with  a programme  including  examples  of 
Wagner,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Elgar.  Assuredly  no  audience 
could  have  shown  keener  appreciation.  What  is  the  explanation? 

” Quite  simple,”  says  the  Eev.  F.  A.  Iremonger,  head  of  Oxford 
House.  “ They  have  a natural  taste  for  music  (‘  Hid  you  ever  hear  an 
East  End  errand-boy  whistle  flat?  ’),  and,  more  important  still,  it  has 
been  developed  and  trained.  Every  Saturday  evening  in  the  Excelsior 
Hall  there  is  either  a play  of  Shakespeare  or  an  opera  or  a concert. 
They  have  a first-class  choral  society,  conducted  by  a genius  who  by 
day  is  a clerk  in  Somerset  House.  No  use  offering  them  anything  but 
the  best,”  says  Mr.  Iremonger.  “ They  won’t  come.  They  are  a critical 
audience.  They  understand  and  discuss.” 

* * * * 

“ R.  C.  ” writes  in  the  Daily  Mail : — One  of  the  mightiest  and  at  the 
same  time  least  known  of  all  Beethoven’s  works  adorned  the  last  of  the 
Classical  Concerts  Society’s  evenings  at  Bechstein  Hall — namely,  the 
thirty-three  “ Hiabelli  ” variations  for  piano.  Op.  120.  The  work  is 
hardly  tp^be  heard  once  in  a decade.  A performance  by  Mr.  Tovey  in 
London  and  one  by  Mr.  Risler  in  Paris  are  the  only  ones  within  recent 
years  that  can  be  recalled.  Now  it  was  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  who 
undertook  the  formidable  task.  He  observed  most  of  the  “ repeats,”  and 
the  performance  lasted  forty  minutes.  Beethoven  has  raised  this 
immense  edifice  on  the  foundation  of  a little  waltz  tune  of  the  completest 
insignificance.  Nothing  in  art  is  stranger  than  that  such  a gateway 
should  be  the  entrance  to  such  impressive  and  venebrous  ways.  The  fifth 
variation  is  a fanfare  heralding  a series  of  the  most  ardent  and  earnest 
developments.  As  for  the  slow  variations,  beginning  with  the  29th, 
they  seem  perhaps  the  profoundest  utterance  in  all  Beethoven’s  piano 
music.  The  majestical  funeral  wreaths  garlanding  the  theme  in  the  31st 
variation  link  the  sublitnity  of  Bach’s  decoration  and  the  passion  of 
Chopin’s.  Beethoven  does  not  leave  us  in  these  dark  groves.  With  the 
most  penetrating  feeling  for  fitness  and  appropriate  beauty  he  has  made 
the  farewell  variation  a minuet,  a serious  minuet,  almost  solemn,  but 
full  of  courteous  grace.  Mr.  Berwick’s  playing  of  the  variations  will 
be  long  remembered.  He  was  recalled  time  after  time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROLLS  TO  EXCHANGE. 

To  THE  Editor  Piano-Player  Review. 

Sir, — I have  about  two  dozen  (full  scale)  rolls  which  I am  desirous 
of  exchanging,  and  would  give  two  or  three  for  one,  according  to 
selection.  Do  you  know  of  any  private  owners  similarly  placed? 
Dealers  evidently  will  not  exchange  or  take  back  at  any  price. 

R.  R.  Owen. 

100  Bidston  Road,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Organist  (Surrey). — We  cannot  trace  any  Bach  rolls  with  the  fugue 
parts  accented  by  side  perforations. 

Dancing  Master  (Bradford). — Joining  up  rolls  on  to  one  spool  is 
evidently  no  easy  matter.  We  are  told  that  the  best  method  is  to 
cut  accurately  with  sharp  knife,  and  to  place  these  edges  together, 
not  overlapping.  Join  with  two  thicknesses  of  stamp-edging  placed 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  roll.  Or  a satisfactory  join  can  be  made  by 
overlapping,  using  very  thin  warm  flour  paste,  and  weight  down  the 
joint  heavily  for  some  hours.  To  cut  out  bars  not  required,  paste 
tissue  paper  over  the  outer  surface,  but  if  this  destroys  your  dancing 
metre,  the  only  way  is  to  use  the  knife,  and  join  up  again. 

Worried  (Reading). — Yes,  it  is  the  damp  that  has  caused  the  trouble. 
Wheel  your  instrument  within  four  feet  of  a good  fire.  Take  out  the 
front  of  the  piano,  top  and  bottom,  and  leave  till  every  part  feels  dry 
to  a warm  hand.  If  this  does  not  cure  the  sticking,  you  must  call 
in  an  expert. 

B.  H.  A.  (York). — The  rolls  you  mention  are  for  the  Angelus  player, 
and  are  quite  reliable.  If  in  good  condition,  two-thirds  of  original 
figures  seems  fair.  We  hope  to  do  as  you  suggest  soon. 

Mrs.  K.  (Hatton). — Really?  We  know  that  many  dogs  dislike  music, 
or,  at  any  rate,  take  it  sadly.  You  will  either  have  to  put  the  dog 
outside  or  play  the  piano  in  the  garden. 

Sine  Nomine. — The  Triumph  player  is  made  by  Kastner  and  Co.,  Regent 
Street,  London. 
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Aethur  X. — A player  would  help  you,  certainly.  Read  article  by 
Bertram  Smith  in  this  number. 

Muriel  T.  (Leeds). — Your  father  has  heard  one  of  the  very  early  players, 
or  a modern  one  badly  used.  Can  you  not  get  him  to  read  our  first 
issue?  The  only  other  way  is  to  lure  him  into  a showroom,  where 
you  know  an  instrument  is  used  by  a musician. 

Organist  (Berks). — Our  contributor  “ begs  to  differ,”  and  asks  you 
to  prove  yourself  wrong  by  experiment  and  comparison.  A clock- 
work motor  with  the  wormscrew  governor  is  not  instantaneous. 

Bandsman  (Wigan). — Excellent!  You  will  have  great  advantage  in 
being  able  to  memorise  the  whole  work.  The  trouble  is  evidently  in 
the  paper,  or  you  would  get  wrong  notes  when  using  other  rolls. 
Make  your  library  people  exchange  the  defective  for  a sound  roll. 

Student  (Ayr). — (1)  We  do  not  know.  (2)  Write  to  the  makers  (Regent 
Street,  London).  (3)  Consult  “ Groves’  Dictionary  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  in  the  Free  Library.  You  will  get  short  biographies  of 
all  known  musicians. 

W\  W.  (Highgate). — You  cannot  have  gone  into  the  question  carefully. 
Separating  the  bass  from  the  treble  was  done  several  years  ago;  one 
note  from  among  others  more  than  two  years  ago.  Our  contributor 
is,  therefore,  right. 

Photo  (Ilford). — We  cannot  advise  you  in  this  matter;  why  not  consult 
the  local  dealers?  An  88-note  player  is  preferable,  of  course.  We 
doubt  if  the  65-note  will  ever  become  obsolete ; at  any  rate,  for  many 
years.  There  are  so  many  about  that  the  demand  for  65 -note  rolls 
will  be  met. 

Enquirer  (Kent). — The  special  lever  you  mention  is  found  only  on  one 
player,  the  ” Angelus.”  The  other  device  is  used  by  several  makers. 

Brown  Bear  (Erdington). — Do  not  use  a knife  to  remove  the  candle 
grease;  get  a piece  of  cloth,  and  keep  on  rubbing.  If  the  grease  is 
very  thick,  use  the  handle-end  of  a spoon  first.  Why  use  candles? 

T.  R.  (Wantage). — The  degree  of  accent  is  a matter  of  choice,  feeling, 
temperament ; one  can  phrase  well  or  badly.  If  you  will  only  take 
your  intuition  seriously,  you  will  do  much  better. 

iVuTO. — We  are  glad  to  help  you  in  this  way.  Begin  with  Moszkowski, 
Valse  op.  46,  No.  1.  It  has  a well-marked  rhythm,  room  for 
variation  in  tempo,  opportunities  of  phrasing,  and  is  not  awfully 
classical. 

Beginner  (York). — Good ! We  are  glad  that  your  friend  has  taken  it 
seriously  at  last.  Don’t  be  in  a hurry.  Cannot  you  get  a really  good 
musician  to  help  you  with  the  last  few  bars?  They  are  difficult,  we 
admit.  Mark  the  first  of  each  group  of  4s,  and  give  each  mark  a 
special  accent,  then  you  won’t  lose  count,  as  you  call  it.  Do  let  us 
know  how  you  get  on.  Yes,  we  will  answer  questions  to  help  you. 
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Wanted  (Burslem). — Yes,  they  can  get  them  if  they  try.  Our  London 
agents  will  supply  them  with  single  copies.  It  saves  you  postage. 

David  Davis. — The  wrong  notes  are  due,  evidently,  to  bad  tracking.  If 
on  the  modern  instrument  belonging  to  your  friend  the  roll  plays 
correctly,  the  fault  must  lie  in  your  own  player,  which,'  as  you  say, 
has  no  tracking  adjustment.  If  it  were  a faulty  roll,  it  would 
produce  bad  notes  always,  on  any  instrument. 

Williams,  H.K.  (Carnarvon). — Yes,  the  instrument  you  have  wants 
adjustment  if  it  will  not  repeat  notes  quickly.  Have  you  used  a 
pump  on  the  tracker  holes?  See  “Care  of  the  Piano-Player,” 
P.P.R.,  Nos.  1-2. 


ANOTHER  REASON  FOR  PURCHASING  A 
PIANO-PLAYER. 

Lady  of  the  house  (interviewing  a female  answering  the  advertisement 
for  a cook):  “ Well,  is  there  any  other  question  you  would  like  to  ask 
of  me  before  deciding?  ” 

Cook  (pensively):  “May  I arst,  ma’m,  have  you  got  a pianner- 
player?  ” 

Lady  (with  some  bewilderment):  “No,  I have  not;  but  I do  not 
know  how  that  can  affect  you/’ 

Cook:  “ Oh,  well,  ma’m,  we  ’ad  one  at  my  larst  place,  an’  I ain’t 
wantin’  to  take  a place,  ma’m,  where  there  isn’t  one.  It  makes  me  feel 
that  ’appy ! an’  I makes  much  better  pastry  when  I hears  one  a-goin’.” 

This  anecdote,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  true,  reminds  one  of  an 
amateur  racing  bicyclist,  who  averred  that  he  always  rode  faster  to  the 
tune  of  “At  Trinity  Church  I met  my  doom  ” than  under  any  other 
conditions. 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANGEI.US. 


FULL-SCORE  MUSIC. 


ROLL  NO. 

851  Gounod  Mosaic 

r1067  Scenes  Camavalesques.  Op.  56,  No.  3 
r1068  Scenes  Camavalesques.  Op.  56,  No.  4 
r1078  Polonaise  in  C major  ... 
r1086  Six  Moments  Musicaux... 

r1088  Scenes  from  Sigurd  Jorsalfar 

r1089  Le  Bal.  Op.  14,  No.  2.  Polonaise  ... 
r1090  Le  Bal.  Op.  14,  No.  2.  Galop 
r1091  Faschingsschwank.  Op.  26.  Allegro... 

r1092  Faschingsschwank.  Op.  26 

r1093  Faschingsschwank.  Op.  26.  Finale 

r1095  Valse.  Op.  69,  No.  1.  F minor 

r1096  Valse.  Op.  69,  No.  2.  B minor 

r1097  Valse.  Op.  70,  No.  3.  D flat 

r1098  Fantaisie  Impromptu.  Op.  6,  in  F ... 
r1099  Violin  Concerto.  Op.  64,  Part  3 

*r2033  Sunshine  Girl.  Valse 

r3020  Tannhauser.  Grand  March 
r3021  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
r4120  Gavotte.  Op.  23 

r4121  In  der  Nacht  and  Valse  Reverie.  Op.  141 
*r4123  Third  Impromptu.  Op.  34,  A flat  ... 
r4126  Scenes  Pittoresques.  4th  Suite 
r4127  Scenes  Neapolitaines.  Part  1.  Allegro 
*r4129  Suite  Printaniere.  No.  1.  Aubade  ... 
*r4130  Suite  Printaniere.  No.  2.  Impromptu 
*r4131  Suite  Printaniere 

*r4132  Suite  Printaniere.  No.  4.  Nocturne 
*r4133  Suite  Printaniere 

*r4134  Song  Without  Words  ... 

R5001a  Messiah.  Selection  No.  1 

R5001b  Messiah.  Selection  No.  2 


88340  Serenata.  Op.  15,  No.  1 ...  

90820  Ondas  del  Rhin  ... 

90821  Elegie.  Op.  88.  C sharp  minor  

90869-  Concert,  No.  2.  Op.  19.  Second  Movement 

90870  Concert,  No.  2.  Op.  19.  Third  Movement 

90873  Concerto,  No.  2.  Op.  83.  Second  Movement 

90874  Concerto,  No.  2.  Op.  83.  Third  Movement 
90876  Estampes.  No.  2.  La  Soiree  dans  Grenade 

90883  Spirit  of  Independence  ...  

90884  Etudes  d’Execution  transcendante  ... 

90890  Die  Jahreszeiten.  Op.  37a 

90891  Die  Jahreszeiten.  Op.  37a  

*90893  Autumn  Leaves  ... 

90894  Blossoms  from  the  South 
*90917  Un  peu  d’ Amour.  Melodie  


Jenson,  Adolf 

PRICE. 

9/6 

4/- 

J enaon . Adolf 

5/- 

Beethoven 

7/6 

...  Rachmaninoff 

6/6 

Grieg,  E. 

7/6 

Rubenstein 

8/6 

Ruhenstein 

9/6 

. . . Schumann 

9/6 

Schumann 

8/6 

Schumann 

9/6 

Chopin 

6/6 

Chopin 

6/6 

. . . Chopin 

5/- 

...  MoszTcowski 

9/6 

...  Mendelssohn 

9/6 

Rubens 

7/6 

...  Wagner 

9/6 

. . . Mendelssohn 

6/6 

Popper 

7/6 

Schytte 

8/6 

...  Faure,  Gab. 

8/6 

Massenet 

7/6 

Massenet 

8/6 

Wesly,  E. 

4/- 

Wesly,  E. 

4/- 

Wesly,  E. 

5/- 

Wesly,  E. 

5/- 

Wesly,  E. 

6/6 

German,  Edward 

4/- 

Handel 

9/6 

Handel 

9/6 

Moszowski 

4/- 

...  Costa 

7/6 

Nollet 

6/6 

. . . Beethoven 

7/6 

Beethoven 

9/6 

. . . Brahms 

8/6] 
8/6  i 

Brahms 

Debussy^.  Q /Q  \ 

Holzmnan 

6/6  ; 

Liszt 

8/6  ■ 

. . . Tachaikowsky'y  5/-! 

. . . Tschaikowsky 

6/61 

... 

8/6 

... 

8/6 

...  ...  Silesu 

6/6 
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MELODANT. 

ROLL  NO. 

m617  Bach  Mosaic 

m7085  Love  and  Life  in  Holland.  Valse 

m7087  Ballet  Egyptienne.  No.  2 

m7088  Ballet  Egyptienne.  No.  3 

m7091  Peggy.  Selection 

m7092  Selection  of  Favourite  Songs  ... 
m7093  Ali  Dorate.  Valse 

m7095  Jubilee  Jungle.  Intermezzo  ... 

m7096  Der  Ritt  der  Walkuren 


PRICE. 

...  Bach  9/- 
Joyce,  A.  8/- 
Luigini  3 /6 
Luigini  6/- 
Stuart,  Leslie  9/- 

9/- 

Becucci  8/- 
Bratton  5/- 
Wa^nery  R.  7/- 


J.  BROAD  WOOD  & SONS,  Ltd. 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC-ROLLS. 


s308  Cantique  de  Noel  (Christmas  Song) 
l25350  Sevillanas.  Dance 
si  100  Highland  Schottisches  ... 

s418  Le  Cloche  du  Convent.  Op.  106 
si 852  Crown  Diamonds.  Overture 


S4354 

Suite  No.  1. 

C. 

Overture 

S4356 

Suite  No.  1. 

C. 

Courante — Gavotte 

S4358 

Suite  No.  1. 

c. 

Fourland — Menuetto 

S4360 

Suite  No.  1. 

c. 

Bourree — Passepied 

S3738 
s70 
s496 
L25323 
s498 
L25345 
L25405 
s354 
S3578 
S2444 
s742 
S3072 
S4362 
L25409 
S4364 
s614 
S2406 
S4366 
S3856 
S3740 
S4376 
S4368 
S4370 
s4372 
S4374 
s548 
S2162 
S4380 
S4382 
S4324 
S4326 
S4378 
si  94 


Adams,  R.  C. 
Alveniz 
...  Allen 
Ascher,  J. 

Bach  J.  S. 
Bach,  J.  8. 
Bach,  J.  8. 
Bach,  J.  8. 
BantocJc,  Granville 
Basavilbaso,  J.  C. 
Beethoven,  L.  Van 


English  Scenes.  No.  1.  Pastorale  ... 

Anda  Bonata.  Brilliante  Tango 
Concerto.  No.  4,  Op.  58.  G. 

Concerto.  No.  4,  Op.  58.  G.  Second  Movement  Beethoven,  L, 
Concerto.  No.  4,  Op.  58.  G.  Third  Movement.  Beethoven,  L. 
King  Stephen  Overture.  Op.  117  ...  ...  Beethoven,  L. 

Symphony  No.  6 in  F.  Op.  68  (Pastoral)  ...  Beethoven,  L. 


La  Cascade.  Op.  114 
Grand  American  Fantasia 
Serenade.  From  “Four  Dance  Poems” 
Eternal  Printemps.  Waltz 
Valse  Enchantee 
Hungarian  Dance.  No.  3 
Liebeslieder  Waltzer.  Op.  65,  No.  9-14 
Scherzo.  Op.  4.  E flat  minor 
Dimples  ... 

Scotia 

Parisian  Two-Step  (Pink  Lady) 

Polnische  Lieder.  Op.  74 
Polonaise.  Op.  71,  No.  2 
Love’s  Last  Words 

Rhapsodie.  Op.  45,  No.  2.  G minor 
Rhapsodie.  Op.  45,  No.  2.  A flat... 

In  Hammersbach.  Bavarian  Dance.  No.  2 

Intermezzo  (Dorabella).  Op.  36 

Crucifix 

Qui  Vive  ! Galop 

Gipsy  Suite.  No.  1 and  No.  2 

Gipsy  Suite.  No.  3 and  No.  4 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Selection  I.  ... 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Selection  II. 

Weim  die  Fusshen  Sie  Heben  Waltz 
Barcarolle-Napolitaine  ... 


Van 

Van 

Van 

Van 

F. 

F. 

W. 

R. 

R. 

J. 

J. 


Bendel, 
Bendix, 
...Berger,  P. 
Berger, 
Berger, 

. . . Brahms, 

. . . Brahms, 

. . . Brahms,  J. 
Bratton,  J.  W. 
...  Byng,  G.  W. 

Caryll 
Chopin,  F. 
Chopin,  F. 
Cremieux,  O. 
Dvorak,  A. 
...  Dvorak,  A. 
Elgar,  8ir  E. 
Elgar,  8ir  E. 
Faure,  J.  B. 

Ganz,  W. 
German,  E. 
German,  E. 
Gilbert,  J. 
Gilbert,  J. 
Gilbert,  J. 
Godard,  B. 


6/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

10/6 

10/6 

8/6 

8/6 

9/6 

7/6 

10/6 

10/6 

4/- 

10/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

10/6 

6/6 

9/6 

7/6 

6/6 

7/6 

10/6 

7/6 

10/6 

8/6 

9/6 

9/6 

7/6 

10/6 

9/6 

7/6 

7/6 

5/- 

9/6 

9/6 

10/6 

5/6 

5/6 

7/6 

7/6 
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ROLL  NO. 

S1818 
S3676 
S4384 
S4386 
S4388 
S4390 
s36 
s2208 
s586 
S1164 
S1766 
S4392 
S4394 
S4396 
S4398 
S2460 
S1298 
S4400 
S4402 
s4404 
s682 
S3444 
S2124 
S4328 
S4406 
S4408 
S4410 
S4412 
S4414 
S4416 
si  582 
S3412 
S4308 
S4310 
S4312 
S4314 
S4316 
S4318 
S3454 
L25415 
S2794 
S2796 
S4418 
S4420 
S3660 
S3836 
S3838 
S2278 
S4422 
S4320 
S4322 
S4330 
S4332 
S4334 
S4336 
S4338 
S3844 
S2870 
si  184 


O Divine  Redeemer 
Madrid.  Spanish  Waltz 
Lyrische  Stiicke.  Op.  57 
Lyrische  Stiicke.  Op.  57.  No. 
Lyrische  Stiicke.  Op.  65.  No. 
Lyrische  Stiicke.  Op.  65.  No. 

A1  Fresco  ...  

Rhapsodic  Etudes.  Op.  42, 
Danses  Nationales.  Op.  63, 


and  2 


No.  8. 
No.  3 
No.  3 


Fantoches 


Hungarian  Dance.  Op.  91 
Nocturne.  Op.  47,  No.  1 
Beneath  the  Stars 
Etude  No.  2 in  F minor 
Hungarian  Fantasie 
Pensees  d’Automne 
Shadow  Dance  from  “ Dinorah  ” 

Kerry  Mills  Barn  Dance 
Allegro  Brillante.  Op.  92.  A. 

Das  Bachlein.  Op.  16,  No.  3.  E. 

Serenade.  Op.  43.  E minor 
Echoes  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Premiere  Suite  d’Orchestra.  Op.  39... 

Pres  du  Berceuse.  Op.  58,  No.  3 ... 

No.  1.  A Shepherd’s  Tale 
No.  2.  Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair 
No.  3.  Lullaby  ... 

No.  4.  Tournament  (A  la  Polonaise) 

No.  1.  In  Form  of  a Romance 
No.  2.  In  Form  of  a Scherzo 
Canzone,  Chant  sans  Paroles  ... 


Op. 

Op. 

Oy. 

Op. 

Op. 

Op. 


8,  No.  3 

Op.  3,  No.  3 

11,  No.  2.  C sharp  minor 

D 

A flat 

E 

F sharp  minor 
A 


11,  No. 
11,  No. 
11,  No. 
11,  No. 
11,  No. 
13  ... 


Melodie.  Op. 

Melodie  in  E. 

Walzer.  Op 
Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Bolero. 

Galop 

Spanish  Dance.  Op.  21,  No.  1 
Spanish  Dance.  Op.  21,  No.  2 
Tendre  Aveu.  Op.  43,  No.  2... 

Carnival  Mignon.  Op.  48.  Prelude  G n 

Scherzo.  No.  1.  B flat  

Phantasie.  Op.  17 

Phantasie.  Op.  17  

Romance.  Op.  28,  No.  2 
Troisieme  Tarantelle 
Danse  des  Fleurs 
Duo  d’ Amour 
Ouverture  Miniature 
Marche 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee 
Dance  Russe  "Trepak” 

Danse  des  Mirlitons 

Concerto.  Op.  23,  No.  1.  B flat  minor 
Symphony  No.  5.  E minor.  Op.  64 
Illusion  


GouThod,  C.  F. 
Granado^  D. 
Grieg,  E.  H. 
Grieg,  E.  H. 
Grieg,  E.  H. 
Grieg,  E.  H. 
Herbert,  V. 
Holbrooke,  F. 
Horvath,  G. 
Horvath,  G. 
Leschetiszky,  T. 
U Estrange,  B. 
Liszt,  F. 
Liszt,  F. 
Massenet,  J. 
Meyerbeer,  G. 
Mills,  K. 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
Moses-  Tobani 
Mos  kowski 
Moszkowski 
Nevin,  E. 
Nevin,  E. 
Nevin,  E. 
Nevin,  E. 
Nevin,  E. 
Nevin,  E. 
Paderewski 
Paderewski 
Rachmanino ff 
Reger,  M. 
Reger,  M. 
Reger,  M. 
Reger,  M. 
Reger,  M. 
Reger,  M. 
Rvhenstein,  Anton 
Rvhenstein,  Anton 
Sarasate,  P.  De 
Sarasate,  P.  De 


Schutt, 
Schutt, 

..  Schubert, 
Schumann, 
Schumann, 
Schumann,  R, 
. . Smith,  S. 

Tellier,  A. 
. . Thome,  F. 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
Tschaikowsky 
Waldteufel,  B. 


PRICE. 

7/6 

9/6 

8/6 

7/6 

9/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6/6 

5/- 

7/6 

8/6 

8/6 

10/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

10/6 

8/6 

8/6 

10/6 

10/6 

6/6 

5/- 

7/6 

5/- 

7/6 

9/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6/6 

6/6 

8/6 

8/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6/6 

7/6 

8/6 

8/6 

8/6 

7/6 

6/6 

6/6 

8/6 

10/6 

10/6 

5/- 

9/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6/6 

5/- 

5/- 

6/6 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


ROLL  NO. 

s3652  Pres  de  Toi.  Waltz.  Op.  193 
s4424  Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  Roll  I. 
s4426  Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  Roll  II. 

s80  Annie  Laure.  Schottische  Weisen 
s3546  Fantasy  on  Noel  Johnson’s  Songs 


PRICE. 

Waldteufely  E.  10/6 
...  Wolf- Ferrari  10/6 
...  Wolf- Ferrari  10/6 

IhQ 

9/6 


VIOLIN. 


S4340 

S4342 

S4344 

S4346 

S4348 

S4350 

S4352 


Sonata  in  C minor.  I.  Largo 
Sonata  in  C minor.  II.  Allegro 
Sonata  in  C minor.  III.  Andante  ... 

Sonata  in  C minor.  IV.  Allegro 
La  Serenata  (Angel’s  Serenade).  For  high  voice 
Hejre  Fate.  Op.  88.  Piano  part  only 
Souvenir  de  Moscou.  Op.  6 ... 


...  Bachf  J.  S, 
...  Bach,  J.  S. 
...  Bach,  J,  S. 
...  Bach,  J.  S. 
. . . Braga,  G. 

Hubay 
Wieniawaki,  H. 


9/6 

9/6 

6/6 

7/6 

5/- 

5/- 

8/6 


THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO. 

PIANOLA  (65-Note). 


l4022 

Sonata.  No.  7inD  ... 

Haydn 

7/- 

l9071 

Ten  Preludes  for  Piano 

Rachmaninoff 

3/6 

l9072 

Ten  Preludes  for  Piano 

Rachmanino ff 

6/- 

l9073 

Ten  Preludes.  Op.  23  ... 

Rachmaninoff 

5/- 

l9074 

Ten  Preludes.  Op.  23  ... 

Rachmanino ff 

2/6 

l9076 

Danse  de  la  Gipsy 

Saint-Sa^a 

2/6 

l9077 

Septuor.  Op.  65,  No.  1 

Saint-Sa'ena 

6/- 

l9078 

Septuor.  Op.  65,  No.  2 

Saint-Saifna 

6-/ 

l9079 

Septuor.  Op.  65,  No.  3 

Saint-Sa^ 

5/- 

l9080 

Septuor.  Op.  65,  No.  4 

Saint-Sa^a 

7/- 

l9081 

Wiegenlied  und  Abendstille 

. . . Stratiaa,  R. 

5/- 

l9082 

Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  ’Cello. 

Roii’l. 

Tchaikovaki 

8/- 

l9083 

Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  ’Cello. 

Roll  II. 

Tchaikovaki 

8/- 

l9084 

Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  ’Cello 

Tchaikovaki 

7/- 

l9085 

Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  ’Cello 

Tchaikovaki 

8/- 

l9086 

Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  ’Cello 

Tchaikovaki 

8/- 

*l9089 

Princess  Caprice 

Fall 

8/- 

♦l9091 

Trial  by  Jury 

Sullivan 

7/- 

l9088 

Rigoletto.  Quartette  ... 

Verdi 

6/- 

l9052 

The  Gaby  Glide.  Two-Step  ... 

Hirach 

4/- 

l9051 

Yiddle  on  Your  Fiddle...  

Berlin 

4/- 

l9119 

Rag-time  Violin  ... 

Berlin 

2/6 

l4008 

Amarilli.  Song  ... 

Cac^ini 

3/6 

l4004 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  

Mozart 

3/6 

l4006 

Wiegenlied  (Lullaby).  In  G 

Mozart 

2/6 

l9090 

Kiss  of  Spring.  Waltz 

... 

...  Rolfe 

5/- 

1.4011 

Die  schone  Miillerin 

...  Schubert 

3/6 

1.4013 

Schwanengesang 

... 

Schubert 

5/- 

l4026 

Magnificat  in  D ... 

... 

...  Bach,  J.  S. 

5/- 

1.9075 

Gaspard  de  la  Nuit 

...  Ravel 

5/- 

l9087 

Le  CcBur  Tzigane 

Vercolier 

7/- 

^OLIAN  ORCHESTRELLE. 

L10570 

Concerto  in  A minor.  Op.  54 

Schumann 

8/- 

L10574 

Concerto  in  A minor.  Op.  54 

Schumann 

8/- 

*l10575 

The  Pink  Lady.  Valse 

... 

Caryll,  Ivan 

6/- 

2I6 


THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


ROLL  NO. 

*l10576 

*l10573 

Lioeoo 

L10577 


T76253 
T78673 
T76721 
TL15596 
*tl15579 
I TY9169 
T76281 
T66643 
T74931 
*tl16605 
TL15597 
TL15650 
*tl15372 
*tl15607 
T76293 
T76301 
T77371 
TL15608 
T69011 
T73521 
T77091 
T76341 
T79401 
T76343 
T76203 
T76211 
*tl15607 
*tl15472 
T63531 
T71053 
T77853 
T76363 
TL15604 


TL35016 

TL21570 

L34012 

L34013 

TL33102 

TL33103 

TL33104 

TL21478 

*tl21421 

*tl33095 

*tl33096 

*tl33097 

*tl33098 

TL21501 


Beneath  the  Stars 
Busybody 
Rag-time  Violin  ... 
Land  of  My  Fathers 


PRICE. 

Lestrange,  Bertram  6/- 
PensOf  R.  6/- 
Berlin  2 /6 
JameSy  J.  5/- 


METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (65-Note). 


Le  Muette  se  Portico.  Overture 
Sonata.  Op.  12,  No.  3 

Lion  and  the  Mouse  

Yiddle  on  Your  Fiddle 
Mephistopheles  ... 

Nocturne.  Op.  62,  No.  1 
Polonaise  ... 

Valse  in  A flat.  Op.  69,  No.  1 
Humoureske.  Op.  101,  No.  7 

Princess  Caprice 

The  Gaby  Glide  

Rag- time  Violin 

Ki:du’eigen  Fantaisie  

Princess  Ida  {Sullivan)  ... 

Edelweiss.  Op.  31  

Moise  de  {Rossini)  

Songs  without  Words.  Op.  85 

Kiss  of  Spring 

Hark  I Hark!  the  Lark 
Canzonetta.  Op.  28,  No.  2 ... 

Die  verkaufte  Braut 
Frauenherz.  Op.  166  ... 

Roses  from  the  South 

Ein  Walzertraum  

Ein  Walzertraum 

Ein  Walzertraum  

Princess  Ida 

Trial  by  Jury  

Le  Lac  des  Cygnes  

II  Trovatore  

Der  fliegende  Hollander 

Les  Sirenes  Waltz 

Land  of  My  Fathers  


...  Avber  10/- 

Beethoven  9/- 
Bendix  9/- 
BerliUy  I.  5/- 
Boito^  A.  10/- 
Chopin  8/- 
Chopin  9/- 
Chopin  7/- 
Dvorak  5/- 

Fall  10/- 

...  Hirsch,  L.  A.  5/- 
...  Berlin  4/- 

...  Kienzly  W.  10/- 
Kuhey  W.  10/- 
Lange  6/- 
Leyhach  9/- 
...  Mendelssohn  6/- 
...  Rolfey  W.  7/- 
Schuhert  6/- 
Schiitt  5f- 
...  Smetana  10/- 
..:  Strauss  6/- 

Strauss  9/- 
Strausy  Oscar  10/- 
Strausy  Oscar  10/- 
StrauSy  Oscar  10/- 
...  Sullivan  10/- 
. . . Sullivan  9/- 
. . . Tchaikovski  8/- 
Verdi  8/- 
...  Wagner y R.  10/- 
...  Waldteufel  9/- 
6/- 


FULL  SCALE  (88-Note). 


Interpretation  indicated  hy 
Rondo.  No.  20 

Rag-time  Violin  ...  

Sonata  in  G 

Sonata  in  G 

Sonata  in  A.  Op.  69 

Sonata  in  A.  Op.  69 

Sonata  in  A.  Op.  69 

Symphony  No.  4 in  B flat 
Mephistopheles  ... 

Suite  in  D minor  

Suite  in  D minor 
Suite  in  D minor 

Suite  in  D minor  

Hungarian  Dance 


Jan  Paderewski. 

Mozart  12/6 

...  ...  Berlin  5/- 

Bachy  J.  S.  6/6 

Bachy  J.  S.  6/6 

...  ...  Beethoven  10/6 

Beethoven  10/6 
...  ...  Beethoven  10/6 

Beethoven  9/6 
BoitOyA.  10/6 
...  Boweny  York  9/6 
...  Boweny  York  9/6 
...  ...  Boweny  York  8/6 

...  BowenyYork  10/6 
Brahms  6/6 
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ROLL  NO. 

*tl33080 

*ti.33081 

*tl33082 

*tl33083 

*tl21503 

TL21465 

TL21466 

tl21470 

*tl21468 

*tl21469 

TL21459 

tl21460 

TL21461 

*tl21453 

TL21506 

*tl21511 

♦ti.21512 

*tl21513 

*tl21514 

TL33077 

TL33078 

TL33079 

TL33099 

TL33100 

TL33101 

TL33105 

*tl21515 

tl21451 

*tl21472 

TL21520 

TL21520 

TL3308r> 

TL33086 

L34014 

tl.33087 

1x21522 

TL21523 

TL21454 

1x21489 

TL21490 

TL21491 

TL21455 

TL21496 

*tl,21467 

TL33088 

TL33089 

L34015 

1x33090 

1X21488 

1x21462 

1x21486 

1x21487 

L34011 

1x21463 


Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Piano  ... 
Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Piano  ... 
Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Piano  ... 
Sonata  for  ‘Cello  and  Piano  ... 

The  Hudson  Belle  

Trois  Vaises  Romantiques 
Trois  Vaises  Romantiques 
Trois  Vaises  Romantiques 
Gavotte.  Op.  144 
Suedoise.  Op.  141 
Sonata  in  D minor 
Sonata  in  D minor 
Sonata  in  D minor 
Valse  in  E flat  ... 

Three  Bavarian  Dances.  Op.  27 
Lyrische  Stucke.  Op.  57 
Lyrische  Stucke.  Op.  57 
Lyrische  Stucke.  Op.  65 
Lyrische  Stucke.  Op.  65 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano.  Op.  8 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano.  Op.  8 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano.  Op.  8 
Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Pianoforte 
Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Pianoforte 
Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Pianoforte 
In  a Persian  Garden 
Beneath  the  Stars 
The  Eagle.  Op.  32,  No.  1 
Second  Modem  Suite.  Op.  14 
Three  Fantasias.  Op.  16 
The  Rivulet.  Op.  16,  No.  3 
Trio,  No.  1,  in  D minor.  Op.  49 

Trio,  No.  1,  in  D minor.  Op.  49 

Trio,  No.  1,  in  D minor.  Op.  49 

Trio,  No.  1,  in  D minor.  Op.  49 

Two  Etudes.  Op.  18 

Two  Etudes.  Op.  18  ... 

In  Arcady.  Op.  16  

In  Arcady.  Op.  16 
In  Arcady.  Op.  16 
In  Arcady.  Op.  16 
Variations  on  an  Original  Theme 


Canzone  ...  ...  ...  • ... 

Pensee  Musicale  ... 

Pianoforte- Quintett  in  E flat  ... 
Pianoforte-Quintett  in  E flat  ... 
Pianoforte- Quintett  in  E flat  ... 
Pianoforte-Quintett  in  E flat  ... 
Tendre  Aveu.  Op.  43,  No.  2... 
Concerto  in  B flat  minor 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
Romeo  and  Juliet 
Four  Indian  Love  Lyrics 
Land  of  My  Fathers 


PRICE- 

Brahms  10/6 
Brahms  10/6 
Brahms  10/6 
Brahms  8/6 
...  Caryll,  Ivan  8/6 
Chabriery  Emm.  7 /6 
Chabrier,  Emm.  7/6 
Chabrier,  Emm.  9/6 
Chaminade  7/6 
Chaminade  7/6 
Dale,  Benjamin  J.  10/6 
Dale,  Benjamin  J.  10/6 
Dale,  Benjamin  J.  10/6 
Delafosse,  L^one  8/6 
Elgar,  Ed.  7/6 
Grieg  8/6 
Grieg  7/6 
Grieg  9/6 
Greig  7/6 
...  Grieg  10/6 

Grieg  8/6 
Grieg  10/6 
Grieg  10/6 
Grieg  9/6 
Grieg  10/6 
Lehmann  8/6 
Lestrange,  B.  8/6 
MacDoweil,  Ed.  5/- 
Mac  Dowell  7/6 
...  Mendelssohn  8/6 
...  Mendelssohn  8/6 
...  M endelssohn  10/6 
...  Mendelssohn  8/6 
...  M endelssohn  7/6 
...  Me  ndelssohn  10/6 
Nevin,  E.  9/6 
Nevin,  E.  7/6 
Nevin,  E.  6/6 
Nevin,  E.  7/6 
Nevin,  E.  5/- 
Nevin,  E.  7/6 
Pachulski,  H.  10/6 
Paderewski,  I.  J.  7/6 
Ronald,  Landon  6/6 
Schumann  9/6 
. . . Schumann  9/ 6 
Schumann  8/6 
Schumann  10/6 
.*.  Schiitt,  Ed.  6/6 
. . . Tchaikovski  9/ 6 
. . . Tchaikovski  1 0/6 
. . . Tchaikovski  10/6 
Woodforde-Finden  5/- 
6/6 


FOREIGN  AND  SPECIAL  (65 -Note). 

l3782  Los  Invisibles  ' ...  Barsanti,  Arnaldo  5/- 

l3796  El  Gallito  Firpo,  R.  2/6 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


ROLL  NO. 

l3798  Mi  Ricurita  

l3797  La  Sucursal  

l3781  Delig  er  den  Himmel  blaa 

1.3780  Delig  er  Jorden 

1.3779  Stille  Nat,  hellige  Nat  ... 


PERFORATED  MUSIC  Co.,  Ltd. 


04486 

Air  de  Ballet  No.  1.  “ Liselotte  ” ... 

...  Adam,  Leon 

4/_ 

04487 

Air  de  Ballet  No.  2.  “ Lancelot”  ... 

. . . Adam,  Leon 

4/_ 

04501 

Alexander’s  Rag- time  Band  ... 

. . . Berlin,  I, 

5/- 

04587 

Ballade.  Op.  86 

. . . Chaminade 

5/- 

04571 

Bill  Simmons  (Two-Step) 

...  Spink,  0.  A. 

2/6 

04580 

Cocktail,  The  (Humoreske) 

...  Finch,  H. 

4/- 

04503 

Crab’s  Crawl,  The  (One-Step) 

Blonc,  Artfiv/r  de 

5/- 

04548 

Cubanola  Glide,  The 

Tilzer 

4/- 

04601 

Dancing  Viennese,  The  (Waltz) 

...  ...  Straus 

6/3 

04496 

Detective  Dance 

...  Christine,  H. 

3/- 

04394 

Dreaming  (Waltz) 

Joyce,  Archibald 

5/- 

04596 

Flower  Girl  (Two-Step)... 

...  Wenrich'T^:/- 

04460 

Fluffy  Ruffles  (Two-Step) 

. . . Zulueta 

4/- 

04570 

Gaby  Glide,  The  

Hirsch 

3/- 

04586 

Ghosts  (Two-Step)  

...  Dunkels,  E. 

5/- 

04412 

Gin  and  Bitters  (Two-Step)  

Gallatly 

5/- 

04536 

Gipsy  Love  (Waltz) 

Lehar,  F. 

6/- 

04529 

Grizzly  Bear  Rag,  The  

Botsford,  George 

4/- 

04290 

In  the  Shadows  ... 

...  Finch,  H. 

5/- 

04610 

Impromptu  (Op.  35,  No.  5)  ... 

Chaminade 

4/- 

04459 

La  Coquette  (Novellette) 

Borowshi,  F. 

3/- 

04489 

La  Gioconda  (Ballet  of  the  Hours)  ... 

Ponchielli 

6/3 

04611 

Les  Sylvains  (Op.  90) 

. . . Chaminade 

4/- 

04526 

Lulu  von  Linden  (March) 

Fall,  Leo 

5/- 

04594 

Marcia  (Op.  18,  No.  4)... 

...  Moszhowski 

6/3 

04585 

Mystic  Beauty  (Veil  Dance) 

Finch 

4/- 

04511 

Oceana  Roll 

...  Denni,  L. 

3/- 

04450 

Our  Miss ’Gibbs’ (Lancers)  1,  2,  3 

Monchton  Caryll 

5/- 

04451 

Our  Miss  Gibbs  (Lancers)  4 and  5 ... 

Monchtondh  Caryll 

6/- 

04578 

Original  Alberts  (Quadrille) 

. . . Lorraine 

6/- 

04579 

Original  Alberts"  (Quadrille) 

. . . Lorraine 

6/3 

34525 

Passing  of  Salome  (Waltz) 

Joyce,  A. 

•'5/- 

04470 

Pink  Lady,  The  (Waltz) 

...  Caryll,  Ivan 

5/- 

04502 

Policeman’s  Holiday,  The  

. . . Ewing 

4/- 

04234 

Quaker  Girl,  The  (Lancers)  1,  2,  and  3 

...  Monchton,  L. 

5/- 

04235 

Quaker  Girl,  The  (Lancers)  4 and  5... 

...  Monchton,  L. 

6/- 

04613 

Reformation  Symphony.  First  Movement 

...  Mendelssohn 

6/3 

04614 

Reformation  Symphony.  Second  Movement 

...  Mendelssohn 

6/3 

04615 

Reformation  Symphony.  Third  Movement 

...  Mendelssohn 

6/3 

04465 

Saints  and  Sinners  (Waltz) 

Davson 

4/- 

04414 

Temptation  Rag  (Two-Step) 

...  ...  Lodge 

3/- 

04461 

Tres  Moutarde  (One-Step)  

. . . Macklin 

4/- 

04612 

Valse  Humoristique  (Op.  93)  ... 

Chaminade 

4/- 

04446 

Whirl  of  the’ Waltz,  The  

Linche,  P. 

6/3 

02840 

Christians  Awake, etc.  ... 

5/- 

0654 

Hark  ! the  Herald  Angels  Sing 

4/- 

071 

Messiah,  The  (Selections) 

Handel 

6/3 

04178 

0 Rest  in  the  Lord  (Elijah) 

. . . Mendelssohn 

2/6 

04616 

Sanctus  and  Anthem 

...  Stephens,  M. 

6/- 

PRICE. 

Freire^  O.  Perez  6/- 
Spatola,  AXberico  3/6 
Weyse,  C.  E.  F.  2/6 

2/6 

2/6 
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ROLL  NO. 

04495 

All  that  I ask  is  love  ... 

Ingraham,  H. 

PRICE. 

3/- 

04419 

Belle  of  the  Barbers’  Ball,  The 

Cohan 

2/6 

04497 

Come,  sing  to  me 

Everybody’s  doing  it  now 

Thompson,  J. 

3/- 

04527 

Berlin,  I. 

4/- 

04599 

Oh  you  beautiful  doll  ... 

...  Ayer 

5/- 

04600 

That  Mysterious  Rag  ... 

Berlin  db  Snyder 

5/- 

04421 

When  Shadows  Gather  (Acc.  only. 

Key  B flat)  ...  Marshall 

3/- 

04563 

Gypsy  Love  (Selections) 

Lehar,  F. 

6/3 

04506 

Pink  Lady,  The  (Selections)  ... 

...  Caryll,  Ivan 

6/3 

04549 

Princess  Caprice  (Selections)  ... 

Fall,  Leo 

6/3 

04543 

Sunshine  Girl,  The  (Selections) 

...  ...  Rubens 

6/3 

NOTICE. 

Rolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  subject  to  copyright  Royalty  under  the 
New  Act  and  are  not  included  in  the  Circulating  Library. 
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W.  H.  Priestley  & Sons 

BIRMINGHAM, 

WOLVERHAMPTON  and 
STAFFORD. 


lyiusic  Sellers,  Concert  Agents 
and  Directors,  Piano  .Merchants, 
Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Musical 
Instruments . 


PIANOLA-PIANOS 

A SPECIALITY. 


Large  Circulating  Library  of  Rolls. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  300  YEARS. 


Etherington  & Sons, 

R^iclimond,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CONCERT  AGENTS  and 
Dealers  in  all  things  Musical. 

Have  tKe  Largest  Stock  of 
BABY  GRAND  PIANOS 
on  Sale  in  tHe  Country.  . 


Carriage  Paid  to  any 
Railway  Station. 


Send  for  Lists  of  New  and 
Second-hand  Baby  Qrands. 


TLhc  Ipiano  = Ipla^er  IReview, 

limitet). 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC, 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  this  Journal  is 
7/6  post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
for  8d,  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3 Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 
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To  the  Manager^  1913. 

Piano-Player  Review,  Ltd., 

3 Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  Piano-Player  Review  ” for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  I enclose 

[Signature) 

Address 


Printed  hy  Hudson  6r‘  Son,  for  the  Piano-Plmyer  Review,  Ltd. 


